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Kencove Farm Fence Supplies offers effective, affordable electric 
fencing options to contain and protect your valuable livestock. 
Maximize the efficiency of your operation with products that are 
strong, reliable, and easy to maintain. 


Kencove specializes in high-tensile wire, woven wire, electric 
fence, and rotational grazing supplies. Our product specialists 
can guide you through planning, ordering, and installation. Call 
today or visit kencove.com for fast, friendly service and expert 
advice. 


Betteri 


www.kencove.com 


1-800-KENCOVE 


gg a FARM FENCE SUPPLIES 

Friendly Service ond Expert/tdvice 


Call now for your free fence guide & catalog 
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All About Zinnias 

www.CappersFarmer.com/Zinnias 

Zinnias are warm-weather annuals that are 
members of the Asteraceae family, more commonly 
known as the aster or sunflower family. This is the 
largest singular grouping of flowering plants in the 
world. With more than 1,500 genera and nearly 
25,000 species, familiar examples include not only 
the patriarch sunflowers and asters, but also daisies, 
marigolds, coneflowers, chrysanthemums, dahlias, 
black-eyed Susans, dandelions, thistles, and, of 
course, zinnias. All are characterized by having 
flower parts arranged in a circle or star pattern, 
hence the family name “aster,” the Greek word 
for “star.” 

Zinnia blossoms are complex. Each blossom isn’t 
a single flower at all, but Instead a tight assemblage 
of multiple flowers called “ray flowers” and “disk 
flowers.” Ray flowers are the conspicuous petals that 
are arranged in an outer whorl. On the other hand, 
disk flowers lack petals, but contain pollen- and 
nectar-producing reproductive parts (the source 
of seeds) that are confined to the flower’s center. 
Because of this unusual arrangement, plants within 
the family are commonly called “composites.” 

The body plan for a rank-and-file zinnia plant is 
simple. Leaves are opposite, and attached directly 
to a major stem (no petioles); leaf shape varies 
from linear to ovate, but is always dull-green with 
sandpaper-like texture. As plants age, the stem 
produces secondary branches, each terminating with 
a solitary blossom. 



Top Trending Posts 
www.Pinterest. com/ CappersFarmer 



Join the Conversation 

Basically, a straw bale garden is a bale of 
straw that's been "seasoned" by wetting it 
down and letting it compost for a few days. 

www.CappersFarmer.com/Straw-Bale-Garden 

I used to do this when I lived in Ontario. We 
recently moved across the country, and this 
year we’ll do the back-breaking work of planning 
and developing our new bale gardens, walipini 
greenhouse, and food forest. I plan on a full one-third 
of the acre out back being straw bale gardening. I 
always have great success with tomatoes, peas, and 
beans in the bales. — Melanie Burns, via Facebook 

Featured Articles 

www.CappersFarmer.com/ 

Strawberry-Pretzel-Dessert 

Learn how to make a 
Strawberry Pretzel Dessert 
the whole family will love. 

www.CappersFarmer.com/ 

Homemade-Cloth-Surgical-Mask 

Sew It Online has challenged all sewers to help 
make surgical masks to help with the shortage 
doctors and nurses are facing across the country. 

Tell us if you take part in the challenge, and how 
many masks you've made. 




Featured Blog 


Herbs That Will Save You From Bug Bites 

www.CappersFarmer.com/Herhs-For-Bug-Bites 
By Capper’s Farmer blogger Ricardo 

Do you live year-round in the tropics, or are you 
bound to a more temperate country? It’s roughly 
the same, for the summers can get pretty hot and 
equally buggy. 

Since none of us rejoice with the flying buzz and 
vicious jaws of some critters, let’s go over a few herbs 
that you can bring home, or add to your backyard, to 
save your skin from a night of poor, painful sleep. 


For information on becoming a Capper's Farmer 
blogger, send an email to AHouk@OgdenPubs.com. 


Go Wild with 
Native Roses ► 












Linda Smith 


Finding the Good In 
Challenging Times 

A S I write this letter, many of us at 
Ogden Publieations are working 
from home, in an effort to keep us, 
as well as those who have to be in the of¬ 
fice, safe and healthy. Hopefully as you’re 
reading this, things have settled down and 
are weU on the way to getting better. 

Right now, though, 1 think we’re all 
trying to find the “good” in being stuck at home 

and having to distance ourselves from family and friends. So, here are 
a few positive things I’m discovering during this difficult situation. 

■ Because 1 don’t have a It^-hour commute now, and because my 
Internal clock gets me up at the same time as 1 got up to get ready for 
work (but now 1 don’t have to pack a lunch or go to the convenience 
store for coffee and sometimes fuel). I’ve got a couple more hours each 
day to get things done. So, I’ve started doing laundry and house chores 
before 1 start work, and I’ve been spending more time outside after 
work, doing yard chores and getting the garden ready to plant. 

■ I’m saving money on fuel, since I’m not driving nearly 100 miles a 
day, and I'm also reducing the wear and tear on my vehicle. 
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■ I’m spending less money on things 1 don’t really need, because 1 
go to the store only when 1 absolutely have to, and 1 get only the items 
that are necessary. 

■ I'm making time to craft and work on DIY projects, as a way to de¬ 
stress. I'm currently in the process of making a family cookbook for a 
cousin who's getting married later this year. 

■ And my favorite thing is getting to spend time with my family, 
playing cards and board games, having cookouts, and taking rides 
in the country on the UTVs just to get away from the house for a bit, 
while stiU social distancing ourselves from others. We’ve also gone 
fishing at the creek, hunting for morels, and looking for deer sheds. 

How are you and your family spending your time at home? What are 
your positives during these challenging times? Send me a note, along 
with photos (JPEG files, 300 dpi, attached to your email), if you have 
any. And don't forget to send in your stories and photos for Trash to 
Treasures and Country Critters! 
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Snapshots of farm animals in rural Osage County, Kansas. 



A young calf sticks 
close to its mother. 




A flock of country chickens feast on a snack of refreshing watermelon. 


Courtesy Traci Smith (5) 








A chicken watches over the farm. 


Share Your Photos ... 

Send us photos of your pets and livestock, and we just 
might feature them in a future issue of the magazine. 

■ Be sure to identify the subjects in the photos, and 
include a few details, such as the age, breed, name, 
quirky habits, etc., of the animal. 

■ Include your full name and mailing address in the 
correspondence, and if we use your photos, well send 
you a copy of the issue in which they appear. 

■ Email photos (JPEG files, 300 dpi), as attachments (not 
embedded in the email), to TSmith@CappersFarmer.com. 
If emailing more than one photo, please attach only one 
photo per emah, as the photo files will be large. 

NOTE: Due to the coronavirus pandemic, most of our 
staff is not in the office at this time, so please email your 
submissions, rather than sending them via the USPS. 



A herd of cows and calves enjoy a nice summer day on a lush green pasture. 
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Readers share their thoughts, opinions, projects, and more. 


Scent Memories 

Cheryl Wipperman 
Marshall, Minnesota 



Let Us Know ... 

Got a eomment on an article, or an opinion you'd 
like to share? Want to let us know what kinds of 
projects you're working on? 

Send an email—and photos (JPEG files, 300 
dpi, as attachments), if available—with "Rural 
Free Delivery" in the subject line to TSmith® 
CappersF ar mer. com. 


t i. 



I enjoyed reading Rebecca Martin's "Scent of the 
Cellar" (Editor's Note) in the Fall 2019 issue of 
Capper's Farmer, and it inspired me to share the 
memory of my favorite scent. 

Lilacs bring back wonderful memories of spending 
every June at my aunt and uncle's farm in Minnesota 
when I was growing up. They had a beautiful place, 
with several lilac bushes that were in full bloom when 
we arrived. 

It was a long drive from Fort Bliss, Texas, but I 
was excited, so I'd stay awake and watch the scenery 
change from sand and desert to farmland. When I 
started smelling alfalfa, I knew we were getting close. 

The farm was a child's paradise, with ponies, chick¬ 
ens, kittens, baby lambs, lots of pastures to ride in 
or mn through, and a creek to swim in. And the lilac 
bushes smeUed wonderful. I'd stand beside them and 
take deep breaths, savoring their fabulous scent. 

My husband and I now live on a farm in Minnesota, 
where we have multiple lilac bushes. Every spring, we 
thoroughly enjoy the peacefulness we feel when the 
beautiful flowers begin blooming and filling the air 
with their fragrance, and suddenly all those childhood 
memories come flooding back. 

Weaving Hobby 

Jon, the chief cook and farmer at The JAZ Farm 
Byers, Colorado 

My note is in response to Rebecca Martin's letter, 
"Love of Weaving" (Editor's Note, Winter 2020), as I too 
am a weaver. 


DIY Group ... 

Join the Capper’s Farmer DIY Group on Facebook 
( WWW. Facebook. com / Groups / CappersDIY ), where 
you’ll find lots of fun and creative craft projects. 
And don’t forget to post photos of your own 
projects for others to enjoy. 

Or, if you'd rather, you can email your projects 
and photos (JPEG files, 300 dpi, attached to your 
email), to TSmith@CappersFcn’mer.com, with "FB 
DIY Group" in the subject line. 


In 2017, I was in search of an indoor hobby to give 
me something to do when the weather prevented me 
from working outdoors on the homestead. The hobby 
also needed to serve a function, in addition to creating 
the meditative, mind-slowmg properties that crafting 
affords. And because my family is a collection of mu¬ 
sicians and artists and crafters, my hobby needed to 
be something uniquely mine, to avoid the feeling that 
someone was looking over my shoulder as I learned. 

I ended up taking a class through a weaving shop in 
Boulder, Colorado. After getting over the fear of turn¬ 
ing hundreds of threads Into nothing but a rat's nest, 
not being a crafter up to this point, and being the only 
male In the class, I was hooked. 

Schacht Spindle Co. has a loom manufacturing 
shop In Boulder, and I soon had one of their floor 
looms in my basement, where I've set up a studio. 

I can honestly say that designing cloth and making 
towels, scarves, blankets, runners, and more is as 
satisfying as building fences and raised garden beds. 

This is a craft and hobby I have no intention of giv¬ 
ing up anytime soon. 


Getty Images/Lex20 






Stories of being invaded by grasshoppers during the Depression era. 


Farm Crops Destroyed 

Mary Worley ■ Azalea, Oregon 

We lived on a farm during the Depression era, where 
we raised eattle, grain, hay, ehiekens, and a garden. 
Crops in general looked promising, just right for a 
grasshopper invasion. It was 1936, and my husband 
and I were newly married. 

Medium-sized, brown grasshoppers eame in droves, 
eleaning fields quiekly with their voraeious appetites. I 
remember seeing a large field of tall eorn devoured in 
less than a week. Alfalfa was another favorite erop for 
them. Men worked long hours to put erops in silos to 
save all they possibly eould. 

Apples and peaehes were eaten from the trees, and 
holes were eaten in elothing as it hung on the line. 
Harnesses and pitehforks had to be put inside, as 
sweat attraeted the grasshoppers' appetites, as well. 

Farmers tried plowing a strip around their fields, 
did some burning, and even put out poison mash in a 
few plaees. One man herded his fioek of 600 turkeys 
from farm to farm. The turkeys did a good job on the 
brown grasshoppers, whieh eventually disappeared. 

Big, green grasshoppers then arrived. Most gardens 
were eaten up, and fodder and hay erops were seant 
for livestoek. Some farmers had no ehoiee but to sell 
their eattle due to laek of feed. 

It was a hard year for farmers, but most survived. 
Farmers are hopeful souls who push ahead while tell¬ 
ing themselves next year will be better. 

Devastated By Bugs, 

Grasshoppers & Drought 

Emmett Kirby ■ Champaign, Illinois 

As if the ehineh bugs weren’t bad enough during the 
Depression era, add to them the grasshoppers—and 
let’s not forget the drought. 

I remember my brother and I helping our dad husk 
eorn in a 20-aere field ravaged by drought, ehineh 
bugs, and grasshoppers. We husked every ear we 
eould find, and at the end of the day, we only had 
a half load of undersized ears of eorn, even though 
we'd eovered about 16 aeres. In ordinary years. Dad 
eould've husked a full load by himself in half a day. 

Grasshoppers even perehed upon the handles of 
tools propped up against the barn, and they gnawed 
on the wood just enough to roughen the smooth fin¬ 
ish, resulting in handles that seraped and seratehed 
bare hands. 


True Pioneer Stories ... 

Baek in 1955, a eall went out from the editors of 
the then Capper’s Weekly magazine, asking readers 
to send in artleles on true pioneers. Hundreds 
of letters poured in from early settlers and their 
ehildren, and from grandehildren of settlers, all with 
tales to tell. So many letters were reeeived, in faet, 
that a deeision was made to ereate a book. In 1956, 
the first My Folks title—My Folks Came in a Covered 
Wagon —hit the shelves. Nine other books followed 
in the My Folks series, all of them filled with true 
tales from our readers. 

What you see on this page are stories, or portions 
of stories, that were printed deeades ago, without 
any faet eheeking, meaning that all the details may 
not be aeeurate, but instead are what was believed 
to be true by the eontributor. 


Futile Attempt to Save Lilacs 

Mrs. Fred Walter ■ Wallace, Nebraska 

Mrs. H. was a tiny woman, but her ambition and 
eourage were unmatehed. I remember her weU, and I 
also remember the year of the grasshopper swarms. 

Mrs. H. had brought two lilae bushes from her fine 
home in Virginia to the barren plains of Nebraska 
when she eame in a eovered wagon. Many times, she 
went without a eool drink herself, so her lilaes eould 
have water, and the bushes thrived in spite of hot 
winds and eold winters. 

Then eame the terrible grasshopper hordes. They 
eould be heard long before they arrived. 

Knowing the hoppers were on their way, Mrs. H. 
used her only bedspread to eover one of her lilae 
bushes. To eover the other bush, she used a huge 
buffalo robe. 

As the grasshoppers arrived, they were so thiek, 
they blaekened the skies like a storm, and they ate 
their way through anything and everything. 

Just hours after Mrs. H. eovered her bushes, she 
went out to find everything gone—the robe, the bed¬ 
spread, and her eherished lilae bushes. Only bare 
stumps were left in the ravaged earth. 

The next spring, however, the filaes surprisingly 
eame up fi-om the roots, and they were more beautiful 
than ever. 
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John and Lindsey Corn share projects that give new life to old items. 



Garden Bench ► 

Our neighbors set an old twin bed frame out 
for trash, so we decided to make a bench for 
the garden with it. We used the headboard for 
the back, cut the footboard in half for the side 
arms, and used pallet wood to create the seat. 
We liked the antique look of the frame, so we 
didn't paint it, but we did add a sealer. 


Nightstands T 

We found this vintage desk in my parents' 
basement. We took off the desk's top, removed 
the center drawer, sanded and painted the 
outer drawer sections, and then cut and 
sealed pallet boards, which we attached to the 
tops of the outer drawer sections. 



◄ Wood Rack 

John came across an old wagon wheel on 
our property in Centerview, Missouri. He cut 
it in half, and then welded two legs onto the 
bottom of it, using an old pipe he had. 




Courtesy John and Lindsey Corn (5) 







































A Bathroom Vanity 

We bought the dresser for $20 at a thrift store, 
and the sink on clearance at a hardware 
store. We cut the hole for the sink, reworked 
the drawers to create a slight notch so they'd 
go around the plumbing, painted it, added 
multiple coats of heavy-duty sealer to make 
it waterproof, and then added the faucet. The 
drawers are still fully functional. 


Share Your 
Projects ... 

Send us photos of your 
recycled, repurposed DIY 
projects, and we just might 
feature them in a future issue 
of the magazine. 

■ Be sure to include a 
description of the project, 
such as: 

• What the project is. 

• Where the materials 
came from. 

• What you had to do to 
make it into the "new" 
item (disassemble it, cut 
it, sand it, paint or 
stain it, seal it, add pulls 
or handles to it, etc.). 

• An explanation of what 
gave you the idea to create 
this particular item. 

■ Send "before" and "after" 
photos, if you have them. 

■ Include your full name 
and mailing address in the 
correspondence, amd if we use 
your photos, well send 

you a copy of the issue in 
which they appear. 

■ Email your photos (JPEG 
files, 300 dpi, as attachments 
to the email) to TSmith® 
CappersFarmer.com. If you're 
emailing more than one photo, 
please attach only one photo 
per email, as the photo files 
will be large. 

NOTE: Due to the coronavirus 
pandemic, most of our staff is 
not in the office at this time, so 
please email your submissions, 
rather than sending them via 
the USPS. 
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Useful and practical products for the homestead 



Durable Peeler 

Available at Store.CappersFarmer.com 

$26 


The Apple & Potato Peeler takes the work out 
of preparing apples and potatoes for your favorite 
recipes. Quickly peel, slice, and core an apple in one 
easy motion. You can just peel or just slice and core, 
depending on your needs. Made of cast aluminum 
with a stainless steel blade, the peeler is equipped 
with an ergonomic handle, making it comfortable 
and easy to use. It also features a suction cup on the 
base for stability. 

r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — T 

I The peeler is lightweight, yet sturdy, and is easy to i 
' use. It has a great suction cup that mounts to any ' 
, flat surface (and releases easily). It makes quick , 
I work of peeling and slicing, and it's simple to clean i 
[ and store.—Editors [ 

L — . -.-..I..-.. . — ...I.. .J 


Heavy-Duty Disposable Gloves 

Available at Amazon, Lowe's, Walmart, and more. 
$20 

Venom Steel Nitrile Rubber Gloves feature heavy- 
duty, 6-mil, two-layer black and white nitrile inte¬ 
gration, creating a glove construction that provides 
incredible resistance to rips, tears, punctures, and 
chemicals. The gloves are 70 percent thicker than 
ordinary disposable exam gloves, making them a 
great choice for cleaning, gardening, DIY projects, 
mechanic work, and more. And, unlike latex gloves. 
Venom Steel gloves are latex-free and powder-free, 
and they're also fully textured for a better grip. 

The gloves are available in multiple sizes, to fit 
anyone's hands. 



I These gloves are extremely tough. The thick, double i 
' layer of material makes them ideal for working on ' 
I vehicles/equipment, DIY projects, and for use in i 
' the garden. Great value and quality.—Editors ' 


From top: Getty Images/FulopZsolt; Ogden Publications Archives; courtesy Venom Steel 
























From top: Courtesy Gardener's Supply Co.; Courtesy DeWALT 


Garden Gear 

Available at www.Gardeners.com. 

$53 to $159 

■ The Garden Row Snip-n-Drip Soaker System 

lets you apply water where you want it, and not 
where you don't. Customize the hose system to suit 
your garden (up to four 25-foot rows). Simply use 
scissors to cut the hoses to the sizes you need, snap 
the fittings in place, and you're ready to water. The 
system includes 100 feet of V^-inch soaker hose, 25 
feet of V^-inch garden hose, a faucet adapter, a quick- 
connect coupler, a hose coupler, a pressure regula¬ 
tor, three 3-way hose couplers, and four end plugs. 

■ The Crop Cage ensures protection from birds, 
rabbits, and deer. It's constructed with a powder- 
coated steel frame for stability, stands 6 feet tall, 
and features zippered doors that allow users to walk 
inside to tend plants and harvest produce. The as¬ 
sembled crop cage measures 4 feet wide by 12 feet 
long. The lightweight cage is easy to assemble, and 
easy to take down and store during the off-season. 

In addition, the steel tube construction allows the 
assembled crop cage to be moved easily. 

NOTE: Gardener's Supply Co. notes that when 
installing the cage, it's imperative to make sure the 
tubes are fully seated into the connectors, or the net¬ 
ting cover won't fit correctly. 



The soaker system is simple to set up, works great, 
and makes watering easier than ever. It's ideal 
for both garden plots and raised beds, and it's the 
perfect watering solution for vegetable gardens, as 
well as flower beds. 

The crop cage is large and sturdy. The netting and 
overall setup is tight and secure, to keep critters at 
bay. The zippered doors make getting in and out 
of the cage easy, and it's great being able to stand 
and move around freely while tending plants. 

—Editors 


DIY Power Tools 

Available wherever DeWALT products are sold. 

$249 to $299 

DeWALT has upgraded three produets that were 
part of the original FLEXVOLT system that debuted 
in 2016. The new 60V MAX FLEXVOLT Circular Saw 
(DCS578), 4V2- to 6-Inch Grinder (DCG418), and 
Reciprocating Saw (DCS389) eaeh offer inereased 
power versus their predeeessors. 

The tools achieve their increase in performance via 
new motors, software, and controls. In addition, the 
kitted tools comes with a O.OAh battery, an upgrade 
from the 6.0Ah battery that was standard with the 
original FLEXVOLT tool kits. 

These upgrades mean the eireular saw is 47 
percent more powerful than its original version, the 
grinder is 30 percent more powerful, and the recipro¬ 
cating saw has 19 percent greater power. 

These tools, along with all the other 60V MAX tools 
from DeWALT, offer users the power of corded with 
the freedom of cordless. 



The folks at DeWALT have done it again! These 
tools are even better than their original versions. 
The upgraded tools are still easy to operate, but 
now they have even more power and longer 
running time. They're perfect for all kinds of 
jobs around the house, whether for remodeling, 
repairing, or for DIY projects.—Editors 
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Save money with these do-it-yourself 
food wraps and market totes. 


Article and photos by Lisa Bass 

I find freedom in a simple and minimal lifestyle. 
Freedom to live on a little less, and to have the time 
and resources to enjoy the simple things in life a 
little more. I hope my passion for creativity and hand¬ 
crafting will inspire you to create a home and lifestyle 
that you love too. ^ 


Simple Linen Market Tote 

You can never have too many tote bags, especially 
when they’re pretty! I like to stick to colors that fit in 
with my home decor, so I don’t mind them hanging in 
the mudroom, waiting to be used. 

The finished dimensions of this tote are I 6 V 2 inch¬ 
es by 15 inches, plus the straps, approximately 1314 
Inches long. 

Tools & Materials 

■ Scissors 

■ Measuring tape 

■ Sewing machine 

■ Iron 

■ Linen or linen-blend fabric (1 yard) 

■ Safety pin 

■ Stick pins 

Instructions 

O Cut two pieces of fabric 4 inches by 28 inches, for 
the straps. Cut two pieces 16 inches by 18 inches, for 
the main piece. 


Lisa Bass developed a passion for a simple 
lifestyle after becoming a mom in 2008, and 
started her blog, Farmhouse on Boone (luiuiu. 
FarmhouseOnBoone.com), in 2015. She lives with 
her husband and five kids in Troy, Missouri. 
This article is excerpted with permission from 
her book. Simple Farmhouse Life (Lyons Press). 


0 Fold one strap piece in half, all the way down the 
long side, right sides together, and sew a 14-inch seam. 
Leave the two ends open. Using a large safety pin at 
one corner, turn the strap right-side-out, and press 
the seam flat. Topstitch along the two long sides with 
a very narrow seam. Repeat with the other strap piece. 

0 With right sides together, sew the two main pieces 
together with a V 2 -inch seam. Finish the raw edges with 
a serger or zigzag stitch. Turn the bag right-side-out. 
Fold the top edge of the bag down 1 inch to the inside 
of the bag, and press in place. Fold it one more time, to 
hide the raw edges inside, and press in place. 

0 Place the raw edges of one strap under the pressed 
fold at the top of the bag, on the front side, and pin in 
place. (The outer edges of the strap should be placed 
3 V 2 inches from each side seam, so the distance be¬ 
tween the inner edges is 6 V 2 inches.) Repeat with the 
other strap, on the back of the bag. 

0 Sew the top hem of the bag in place, catching the 
straps as you go. Fold the straps up, away from the 
bag, and topstitch around the bag opening, 14-inch 
from the top. 


Beeswax Food Wraps 

Glass storage containers and a small collection of 
beeswax wraps are all you need for all-natural food 
storage. As a reusable alternative to plastic wrap, these 
wraps are perfect to throw over a plate or bowl that 
doesn’t have a lid. The beeswax on the fabric creates 
an airtight seal, so the food inside stays fresher, longer. 

Use the wraps for sandwiches, blocks of cheese, 
sliced vegetables and fruits, and more. You can mold 
the wraps with the heat of your hand to conform 
around any plate, cup, or food item, and they’ll hold 
their shape as they cool. 

To clean the wraps, wash them in cold water with a 
mild soap. Never wash the wraps using hot water, as 


the beeswax will melt and break the airtight seal on 
the fabric. 

These instructions will make five wraps, each mea¬ 
suring 12 inches square. They'll last for up to a year. 

Tools & Materials 

■ Baking sheet 

■ Parchment paper 

■ Scissors 

■ Measuring tape 

■ 100 percent cotton fabric (1 yard) 

■ Grated beeswax (5 ounces) 

■ Paintbrush 

■ Large button and jute twine, optional 
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Instructions 

O Preheat oven to 170 F. Line a bak¬ 
ing sheet with parchment paper. 

0 Cut five 12-by-12-inch squares 
from the fabric. 

0 Place one fabric square on the bak¬ 
ing sheet. Sprinkle it with 1 ounce of 
grated beeswax. Bake for 7 minutes, or 
until the wax is melted. Spread melted 
wax around the fabric with a paint¬ 
brush, covering any spots that aren’t 
coated. Return to the oven for another 
1 to 2 minutes to ensure that every¬ 
thing is melted evenly. 

0 Immediately remove the fabric 
from the baking sheet, and hang it on 
a clothesline for a few minutes, or until 
the wax has fully hardened. 

0 Repeat Steps 3 and 4 with the re¬ 
maining fabric squares. 

NOTE: To create an airtight sandwich 
storage bag, sew a large button near the 
top center area of the wrap. Fold the 
wrap around the sandwich, and secure 
it shut with jute twine. 




Sharpen your skills | Find us on O 
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The legendary Lansky 
Controlled-Angle System ensures 
that your knife edge is sharpened 
to the exact bevel you specify. 
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Discover recipes that 
make it easy to stock 
your freezer with 
ready-to-cook meals. 



3 

1 



By Kati Neville and Lindsay Ahrens 


W ITH these recipes, you get great-tasting, 
nutritious meals that won’t break the bank 
or interfere with your busy schedule. If you 
cook one recipe in bulk, you can stock your freezer with 
three nights of homemade dinners for your family. This 
way of cooking saves both time and money, and best of 
aU, it means your menu will include delicious, home- 
cooked meals every night of the week. 


SEE RECIPES ON PAGES 16-17 


Kati Neville lives in Oregon, and Lindsay Ahrens 

lives in Washington. Both are big fans of freezer 
meals and have written recipes for Costco’s annual 
cookbooks and articles for Everyday with Rachael 
Ray. This is excerpted with permission from their 
book Fix, Freeze, Feast (Storey Publishing). 
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Beef & Bow Tie Soup 

Yields 3 freezer meals, each with 
6 servings. 

To package this recipe, you’ll 
need six 1-gallon freezer bags 
(three with labels) and three 
1-quart freezer bags. 

3 pounds ground beef 
6 cups sliced carrots (about 
12 medium-sized carrots) 

414 cups sliced celery (about 
9 medium-sized stalks) 

3 cups chopped onion (about 
3 small onions) 

3 cans (15 ounces each) 
tomato sauce 
3 cans (1414 ounces each) 
diced tomatoes 
3 teaspoons dried oregano 
3 teaspoons dried parsley 
114 teaspoons salt 
% teaspoon black pepper 
1 pound mini bow ties (farfalle) 
or other small pasta, cooked 
and cooled 

Grated Parmesan cheese, optional 



O In a large skillet or pot, brown 
beef over medium heat until no 
longer pink, about 15 minutes, 
breaking it into cmmbles as it 
cooks. Drain if beef produces ex¬ 
cess grease. Cool. 

0 Divide beef evenly among the 
unlabeled 1-gallon freezer bags. 

0 Into each bag of beef, add 2 


cups carrots, 114 cups celery, 1 
cup onion, 1 can tomato sauce, 

1 can diced tomatoes, 1 teaspoon 
oregano, 1 teaspoon parsley, 14 
teaspoon salt, and 14 teaspoon 
black pepper. Seal. 

O Divide cooked pasta evenly 
among the 1-quart freezer bags, 
and seal. 

0 Place a bag of soup mix and 
a bag of pasta into each labeled 
1-gallon freezer bag, and seal. 

O Freeze for up to 4 months. 

To Cook One Freezer Meal: 

O Place one package frozen or 
thawed soup mix in a slow cooker. 
Set pasta aside. 

0 Add 4 cups water to slow 
cooker. Cover with lid. 

0 Cook on low for 6 to 8 hours, 
or on high for 3 to 4 hours. 

O Stir in pasta, and cook for 
an addition few minutes, or until 
soup is heated through. 

0 Serve hot, sprinkled with 
Parmesan cheese, if desired. 



Sticky Ribs 

Yields 3 freezer meals, each with 
6 servings. 

To package this recipe, you’U 
need three 1-gallon freezer bags 
with labels. 

9 pounds boneless country- 
style ribs 

214 cups packed brown sugar 
3 cups water 
% cup soy sauce 
3 tablespoons minced garlic 

O Place ribs in a large stockpot, 
and cover with water. Simmer un¬ 
til tender, about 1 hour. Drain. 

0 Divide ribs evenly among 
freezer bags. 

0 Into each bag, add % cup 
brown sugar, 1 cup water, 14 cup 
soy sauce, and 1 tablespoon gar¬ 
lic. Seal. Gently shake each bag to 
combine contents. 

O Freeze for up to 3 months. 


To Cook One Freezer Meal: 

O Move one meal into the refrig¬ 
erator until it completely thaws. 

0 Preheat oven to 350 F. 


0 Pour ribs and sauce into an 
ungreased baking dish, and bake, 
uncovered, for about 1 hour, or 
until sauce is thick and sticky. 


ALEXANDRA GRABLEWSKI (2) 





ALEXANDRA GRABLEWSKI 


Chicken Parmigiana 

Yields 3 freezer meals, each with 
4 servings. 

To package this recipe, you’ll 
need three 1-quart freezer bags, 
plastic wrap, three 1-gallon freezer 
bags with labels, and wax paper or 
parchment paper. 

1 cup all-purpose flour 
4 eggs, lightly beaten 

2 cups diy breadcrumbs 

12 boneless, skinless chicken 
breast halves (about 6 pounds) 
12 slices mozzarella cheese 
6 cups prepared basic red sauce 

O Place flour in a shallow dish, 
eggs in another shallow dish, and 
breadcrumbs in a third shallow 
dish. Set them aside. 

0 Lay a piece of chicken, 
smooth side down, on a cutting 
board, and press down on the 
thickest part with the palm of your 
hand to make it thinner. Coat it 



with flour, dip it in egg, and then 
coat it with breadcrumbs. Place it 
on a rimmed baking sheet. Repeat 
with remaining chicken pieces. 

0 When aU the chicken pieces 
are coated, place the baking 
sheets in the freezer for 1 hour. 

O Pour 2 cups red sauce in each 
1-quart freezer bag, and seal. 

© Divide cheese into portions of 


4 slices each. Wrap each portion 
in plastic wrap. 

0 Place 4 frozen chicken pieces 
in each 1-gallon freezer bag, plac¬ 
ing a piece of wax paper or parch¬ 
ment paper between each piece. 

0 Place a bag of sauce and a 
packet of cheese into each bag of 
chicken. Seal. 

© Freeze for up to 3 months. 

To Cook One Freezer Meal: 

O Move one meal into the refrig¬ 
erator until it completely thaws. 

0 Preheat oven to 375 F. 

0 Place chicken pieces in a 
greased baking dish, and bake, 
uncovered, for 20 minutes. 

O Pour red sauce evenly over 
each piece of chicken, and bake 
for another 10 minutes, or until 
chicken pieces reach an internal 
temperature of 165 F. 

© Top each piece of chicken 
with a slice of cheese, and return 
to the oven until melted. 



Worried about having safe, fresh water in the 
event of a power outage or naturai disaster? 

The Waterwise 1600 Non-Electrk 
Distiller/Purifier will save the day! 
Purity made simple ... 
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piles as he was driving aeross the flats—what we ealled 
the prairie to the east. 

I got up and looked outside. The barn was juxta¬ 
posed against an eerie red glow. Uncle Amos and Uncle 
Everett were already getting buckets of water from the 
big stock tank. They futilely tossed the water at the 
growing inferno. 

If it had just been a straw pile, they would've let it 


By Clyde Eide 


N ot unlike the start of a dime store novel, it re¬ 
ally was a dark and stormy night. Threshing 
was just over, and three mountainous straw 
piles were behind the big barn. The grain harvest was 
bountiful that year, during the late 1930s. 

It was hard to sleep that night, because of the thun¬ 
der and lightning. Suddenly, an extremely loud boom 
rattled the house. Shortly thereafter, we heard a furious 
honking coming from the driveway. Aunt Stell stuck her 
head out the window and shouted, “What is it?” A loud 
voice yeUed back, “Your straw pile is on fire!” 

It was Rasche, the new butcher in our little town of 
Capron, Illinois. He was on his way home from the big 
city of Harvard, with a population then of about 5,000, 
when he saw a lightning bolt strike one of the straw 




















“The fire's deep inside. We'll 
have to upset the straw pile 
to get at it,” the Harvard chief 
said. “Get two big tractors. 
We'll pull a cable through it.” 


burn, but sparks were blowing directly toward the 
barn. Someone hollered out to call the Capron Fire 
Department. It was a volunteer group, and my Uncle 
Jerome was the fire chief. 

Illuminated by lightning, a surprising sight unfolded 
outside the kitchen window. My older sister, Allene, 
was leading the draft horses to the small pasture in the 
orchard. She was determined to make sure no horses 
were in the barn if it burned. This would’ve been a dan¬ 
gerous job for a man, let alone a teenage girl, because 
horses can be unpredictable in a storm, and even more 
so with a fire nearby. 

After what seemed like forever. Uncle Jerome called 
and said they couldn’t get the old Model T firetruck 
started, and told us to call the Harvard Fire Department. 
Harvard was in McHenry County, and Capron was in 
Boone County. Part of the farm was in each, so taxes 
were paid to both counties. 

The Harvard Fire Department arrived quickly. Their 


big pumper truck had a small tank of water, which they 
exhausted in no time. They then put a suction line in 
the stock tank. Even with the pump jack refilling the 
tank, that source was also rapidly drained. 

About then, the Capron Fire Department arrived. To 
solve the water problem, they decided to build a mud 
dam across a nearby creek. But even with that water 
supply available, every time they thought they had the 
fire under control, it would blaze up again. “The fire’s 
deep inside. We’U have to upset the straw pde to get at 
it,” the Harvard chief said. “Get two big tractors. We’ll 
pull a cable through it.” 

Uncle Amos got out the McCormlck-Deering 15- 
30. Uncle Jerome asked Frank Nettleton, who was in 
charge of the Boone County road equipment for that 
area, to get the big Caterpillar. 1 don’t know what size 
that crawler was, but it had a fully enclosed cab, and it 
kept Frank dry. Uncle Amos, who was already soaked, 
got even wetter on the 15-30. 

They ran a steel cable around the straw pile, hooked 
the 15-30 to one end and the Cat to the other. It was 
as though the two tractors were having a tug-of-war. 
The 15-30 spun its lugged wheels and yawed back and 
forth. The big Cat slowly pulled the cable through the 
straw pde. The fire flared up at that point, but the fire¬ 
men were ready and waiting to douse it. Soon, the fire 
was tapped out. 

Meanwhde, someone drove Aunt Glne to the general 
store in Capron, where she worked, and she opened the 
place up and gathered every doughnut they had. At the 
same time. Grandma Johnson was vigorously turning 
the handle to the coffee grinder, which was attached 
to the kitchen wall, and the vibrations reverberated 
through the house. 

After the firemen secured their gear, they were invited 
into the house for coffee and doughnuts. It was like the 
big threshing dinner all over again, except this time it 
was 3 a.m. They joked and told stories, and by the time 
they left, it was time for Uncle Amos and Uncle Everett 
to start the milking chores. The rest of us got to go to 
bed and get a few hours of sleep. 

Later that day. Uncle Everett got a hay wagon and 
started loading up what was left of the still-smoldering 
straw pile. He hauled it back to the same field it came 
from, and spread it out as best he could. Fortunately, 
the barn was still there, the grain was in the bins, and 
no one was hurt. 

While this was a scary event, a few good things came 
of it. Capron got a new firetruck, the farm’s lightning 
rods were inspected, and straw piles were never again 
set that close to the barn, 


Clyde Eide lives in Texas. He shares remembrances 
of growing up on the farm whenever he can. 
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Recycle wooden planks into a child’s 
growth chart and a barn quilt. 

i 

1 











Article and photos by Carrie Spalding 

W HETHER you want to add rustie eharm to 
your own home, or you want to share your 
ereativity with others, these projeets are ideal 
for anyone who likes eountry deeor. The growth ehart is 
easy enough for beginners to make, but the barn quilt 
requires a bit more experienee. x 


Carrie Spalding discovered the power of do- 
it-yourself projects years ago, when she moved 
into a 1970s brick ranch in need of updating. She 
shares her DIY adventures on her blog, Lovely 
Etc. (u;u;u;.LouelyEtc.com). This article is excerpted 
with permission from her book. Wood Plank Projects 
(Skyhorse Publishing). 


Wooden Arrow Growth Chart 

This growth chart is the perfect way to keep track of 
your growing family, and it’s stylish enough to use in a 
bedroom or the living room. Best of all, you can easily 
pack it up and take it with you anytime you move, un¬ 
like measurements you mark on a doorway. 

The finished project is 6 V 2 feet high and 1114 inches 
wide at the widest part of the arrowhead and the ar¬ 
row’s tail. The arrowhead is 14 inches tall, the tall sec¬ 
tion is 15 inches long, and the body of the arrow is 5 
inches wide. 

Tools & Materials 

■ Jigsaw 

■ Tape measure 

■ Safety glasses 

■ Hearing protection 

■ Pencil 

■ Straight edge 

■ 1x12 pine board, 8 feet long 

■ 100-grit and 220-grit sandpaper 

■ Paintbrush 

■ Clean rags 

■ White paint 

■ Dark stain 

■ Mineral spirits 

■ Printout of numbers 

■ Black Oh-based paint marker 

■ Command picture hanging strips 

Instructions 

O Draw an arrow shape (according to the dimen¬ 
sions above) onto the pine board using a pencil and a 
straight edge. Cut it out with a jigsaw, and sand any 
rough edges smooth. 

0 Lean your arrow against a wall to make sure it’s 
straight. If it’s a bit crooked, trim a small amount off 
one of the tails until it stands straight. 

0 Paint the entire arrow with a coat of white paint, 
and let it dry completely. Lightly sand the arrow with 
100-grit sandpaper to expose some of the raw wood 
and wood grain. Use a clean rag to apply a coat of dark 
stain. Then, pour a little mineral spirits onto another 
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clean rag, and wipe off as mueh stain as possible. Make 
sure to use a elean seetlon of the rag eaeh time you 
wipe It. 

NOTE: If you don’t want the rustic weathered look, 
you can simply paint or stain the arrow with whatever 
eolor you like. 

O Starting at the bottom of the arrow, mark every 12 
Inehes using a tape measure and a pened. 

0 Using the printouts of the numbers, do a simple 
pencil transfer. To do this, rub pencil all over the back 
of each number, and then carefully tape the printout, 
front-side up, onto the arrow where you want them 
plaeed. Then, traee over eaeh number with the penell. 



pressing firmly. When you remove the paper printout, 
you’ll see a faint penell outline of the number. 

NOTE: Alternatively, you can either draw the num¬ 
bers freehand, or you can use stencils to transfer them 
onto the wood. 

O Use a blaek oil-based paint marker to fill In eaeh 
number, and then draw tlek marks next to eaeh num¬ 
ber at the exaet measurement mark. Let the paint dry, 
and then sand the numbers lightly with 220-grit sand¬ 
paper to soften the look of the black paint. 

0 Decide where you want to put the arrow, and then 
seeure It to the wall with Command pleture hanging 
strips to prevent It from tipping. 



Wood Plank Projects 


30 Simple and Creative DIYDeeor Ideas for Your Home and Garden 

Want to make a statement in your home? Look no further than the humble yet versatile 
wood plank! Reclaim, recycle, and repurpose wood planks to create unique, stylish 
pieces. Featuring 30 DIY tutorials for both indoors and outdoors. Wood Plank Projects 
includes simple beginner projects that'11 be ready in an hour, as well as larger and more 
impressive pieces. 

This title is available at Store.CappersFarmer.com or by calling 800-678-4883. Mention 
promo code MCFPAKZ5. Item #9792. 



WOOD PLANK 
PROJECTS 

30 Simple end Creative DIY Decor 
Ideas for Your Home and Garden 



























Rustic Barnwood Quilt 

If you drive along country roads in some parts of the 
United States, you may see big painted wooden quUt 
squares hanging on old barns. This smaller barnwood 


quilt is inspired by those old wood quilts. This quilt 
square gets its beauty from using a combination of re¬ 
claimed wood with different finishes and textures. The 
finished project will measure 25 V^ inches square. 
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Tools & Materials 

■ Tape measure 

■ Miter saw 

■ Jigsaw 

■ Hammer or nail gun 

■ Safety glasses 

■ Hearing protection 

■ Pencil 

■ Various scrap pieces of reclaimed 
wood planks (l-by-4-lnch works great) 



Step 7 


■ V4-lnch plywood, 2 feet by 2 feet 

■ 100-grit sandpaper 

■ Wood glue 

■ 1x2 furring strips (2 pieces 24 Inches 
long and 2 pieces 25^/2 Inches long) 

■ Paintbrush and paint, optional 

■ Clean rag and stain, optional 

■ Finishing naUs 

■ Sawtooth picture hanger 

Instructions 

O Gather your reclaimed wood planks. Choose a va¬ 
riety of different wood tones and finishes. You can use 
wood that’s of the same thickness for a uniform sur¬ 
face, or you can opt for woods of varying thicknesses to 
give the final piece depth and texture. 

NOTE: If you don’t have many varied finishes or wood 
types, you can create your own variety by staining and 
painting different pieces in different ways. You can 
choose to include painted wood pieces or stick with 
only stained and natural wood. 

0 On the pl 5 wood, which will form the base of the 
barn quilt, measure and draw a vertical straight line 
down the center. Repeat in the opposite direction to 
draw another line, this time horizontal, so that the ply¬ 
wood is divided into four equal sections. 

0 If your wood planks vary in widths, cut them all 
down to 3V2 inches. 

O Set your miter saw to 45 degrees, and make a 
cut at one end across the width of the wood plank. 
After the first cut, move your plank down 3 Inches, and 
make another parallel cut. Continue to do this until 
you reach the end of the board, or you have enough 
pieces of that type of wood. You’ll need 40 pieces cut 
to this size, which will later form the “X” in the center 
of the quilt. 

0 Cut scraps of wood to 2 Inches wide. Then, make 
the same 45-degree angle cut at one end. You’ll need 
24 pieces of this shape. Make 8 pieces 8 inches long, 8 
pieces 6 inches long, and 8 pieces 4 inches long. Sand 
off any rough edges. These pieces will form the sides 
that surround the “X.” 

O On the pl 5 Avood, lay out 8 of the 40 quadrilateral 
pieces you cut in Step 4, lining them up with the verti¬ 
cal and horizontal lines you drew on the pl 5 wood in 
Step 2. Make sure to vary the finishes. 

0 Lay out the remaining 32 quadrilateral pieces from 
Step 4 on the pl 5 Avood to form an “X,” making sure to 
vary the finishes as you arrange them. 

0 Once you have a layout you’re happy with, glue the 
wood pieces to the plywood one at a time. When you get 
near the edges of the board, you’ll need to use a pencil 
to mark the excess that needs to be cut off, and then 
carefully cut it with a jigsaw. 













step 13 



Step 14 


Q With the 24 pieces you cut in Step 5, arrange them 
around the “X” until you’re happy with the look. 

© Before you glue each piece down, mark where it 
needs to be cut in order to line up with the edges of the 
plywood, and then cut it with a jigsaw. 

0 Now you’U need to cut a few small triangles and 
squares to fiU in the gaps in the square. (Although it’s 
tempting to try to cut them from small scraps of wood, 
it’s extremely difficult to do, so you're better off to cut 
them from larger pieces of wood using the miter saw or 
jigsaw.) Once they’re all cut, sand off any rough edges, 
and then attach them to the pl 5 rwood with glue. 

® Sand the rough edges on all of the furring strips. 


and then finish them with a stain or paint of your 
choice. (This frame is finished with Mlnwax Special 
Walnut 224 stain.) 

0 Line one of the shorter furring strips up with one 
side of your quUt, and attach it with a couple of finish¬ 
ing nails. Attach the other shorter piece to the opposite 
side of the quilt. 

o Use finishing nails to attach the remaining furring 
strips to the opposite sides, completing the frame. Use 
a little wood glue, along with a couple of nails, in each 
corner to keep everything secure. 

0 Attach a sawtooth picture hanger to the back of 
the project, and hang it up in your desired location. 
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Follow these guidelines for a happy, healthy, and productive garden 
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By Melodie Me^e 

T O keep a garden thriving, you need to make 
sure your plants are happy and healthy. Here 
are a few simple things you can do to ensure a 
successful summer harvest. 

HARVEST OFTEN: Plants are in the business of re¬ 
producing. That means, the more you harvest, the 
more the plant will produce. Harvest in the morning 
for peak juiciness. 

MULCH BEDS: Mulch keeps moisture in the sod from 
evaporating, which means less frequent watering. It 
also moderates the temperature of the sod, so it doesn’t 
get stdltng hot. I use mulch in my garden beds, as well 
as in my pots. 

WATER CONSISTENTLY: Once a week, in-ground 
plants need either a good soaking rain or a good water¬ 
ing. I use soaker hoses in my mulched garden beds. (A 
word of caution here. Make sure you don’t water the 
foliage of nightshade plants, because they’re suscep¬ 
tible to fungal diseases, and water on their leaves en¬ 
courages fungal growth.) For plants in pots, you’ll dkely 
need to water three times per week during the height 
of summer heat. (I prefer pots with a water reservoir 
built into the bottom.) Also, it’s always best to water 
in the morning, when it’s cool, so the heat and sun 
don’t cause the water to evaporate before the plants 
can absorb it. 

FERTILIZE MONTHLY: Fertilize once a month with a 
side-dressing of compost. It’s also a good idea to add 
minerals to the sod. You can purchase minerals just for 


gardening. You can also use kelp or seaweed as a fer¬ 
tilizer, which also adds other nutrients. If your plants 
have more minerals, their fruits wdl too! 

MANAGE INSECTS: Keep a close eye on your plants, 
so you can stop an Insect infestation before it gets 
started. I pick off bugs daily. If I do get an infestation, 
I use diatomaceous earth (DE), which is chemical-free, 
nontoxic, and considered organic. It works by scratch¬ 
ing the exoskeleton of the Insects, which leads to dehy¬ 
dration and death. Be careful, though, as DE wdl kill 
good bugs too. I use it sparingly, and only if I absolutely 
have to. Another option is light covers, which wid help 
keep bugs off of your plants. 

GROOM DISEASED LEAVES: Remove any diseased 
leaves from your plants. It’s said that diseases can be 
killed if your compost pile is hot enough, but I haven’t 
progressed far enough yet in my composting skills to 
trust that I’m getting the pile hot enough, so I don’t 
compost the diseased leaves, as I don’t want to take the 
chance of disease spreading to ad of my plants. 

COMPOST: Start a compost pile outdoors, or get an 
indoor composter, and make good use of all the trim¬ 
mings from the garden and kitchen. I have both. My 
husband built me a fencing ring outside, where I throw 
the big stuff, and I put all of our kitchen scraps in the 
indoor electric composter in the garage, ’f 


Melodie Metje is an engineer and gardener living 
in Ohio. She shares her experiences, tips, and more 
on her blog Victory Garden on the Golf Course 
(www.VictoryGardenOnTheGolfCourse.com). 
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These delicious dishes will satisfy 
every member of the family. 


By the Grilling Experts at Char-Broil 

I F there’s one thing most people agree on, it’s a 
love of filing up the grill. After all, outdoor cooking 
methods, such as grilling and barbecuing, are easy 
ways to prepare great-tasting meals. Cookouts are a 
summer tradition, and a fun way to spend time out¬ 
doors with the family. Here are some delicious recipes 
to try at your next cookout. 


And for some tasty side dish and dessert ideas, turn 
to "In the Kitchen" on Page 45. ^ 


SEE RECIPES ON PAGES 29-30 


This is excerpted with permission from Char-Broil 
Grilling for the Family (Fox Chapel Publishing). 


COURTESY CHAR-BR0IL/SHUTTERST0CK.C0M/RUSLAN MITIN 













COURTESY CHAR-BROIL (2) 


The Cheddar Burger 

\lelds 4 servings. 

1 pound ground beef 

3 tablespoons steak sauce (plus 

2 tablespoons, optional), divided 

4 slices Cheddar cheese 

1 medium onion, peeled and cut 
into strips, optional 
1 medium green or red bell 
pepper, seeded and cut into 
strips, optional 
1 tablespoon butter, optional 


Rosemary & Garlic 
Grilled Shrimp 

Yields 3 to 4 servings. 

1 pound raw shrimp, peeled, 
tails on 

1 clove garlic, minced or chopped 

1 teaspoon crushed dried 
rosemary, or 2 teaspoons finely 
chopped fresh rosemary 

1 teaspoon dried basil, or 2 
teaspoons finely chopped 
fresh basil 

1 teaspoon freshly ground 
black pepper 


Hickory Beef Ribs 

\lelds 4 servings. 

1 cup soy sauce, divided 
1 tablespoon steak spice 
1 tablespoon garlic salt 
1 tablespoon chopped fresh garlic 

1 teaspoon chili flakes 

2 racks beef ribs (8 to 10 
libs each) 

1 large onion, diced 
1 tablespoon olive oil 

3 cans (28 ounces each) 
tomato sauce 

1 jar (19 ounces) applesauce 

2 cups brown sugar 
1 cup honey 

V 2 cup white vinegar 

4 tablespoons molasses 

1 teaspoons liquid smoke 
Salt and pepper, to taste 


4 hamburger buns, split 
4 slices tomato, optional 

O Preheat giiU to medium- 
high heat. 

0 In a medium-sized bowl, 
combine ground beef and 3 table¬ 
spoons steak sauce. Mix lightly 
but thoroughly. 

0 Divide mixture into 4 equal 
portions. Shape each portion into 
a patty, enclosing a slice of cheese 
inside. Set aside. 


Vs teaspoon kosher or sea salt 
1 to 2 teaspoons extra-virgin 

olive oil 

O In a large bowl, toss shrimp 
with garlic, rosemary, basU, and 
black pepper. Cover and refriger¬ 
ate for 1 hour. 

0 Preheat griU to medium heat. 

0 Just before griUtng, add salt 
and oU to shrimp mixture, and 
toss to coat. 

O Place shrimp on grill, and 
cook for about 3 minutes per side, 
turning only once. 


O Fill a large stockpot with wa¬ 
ter. Add V2 cup soy sauce, steak 
spice, garlic salt, chopped garlic, 
and chill flakes. Bring to a boil. 
Add ribs, and boll for 1 hour. 

0 In a large saucepan, saute 
onion in oil until soft. Add tomato 
sauce, applesauce, brown sugar, 
honey, vinegar, molasses, remain¬ 
ing soy sauce, liquid smoke, salt, 
and pepper. Stir well, and bring 
mixture to a boil. Reduce heat to 
medium, and simmer for 30 min¬ 
utes, stirring occasionally. 

0 Remove ribs from water mix¬ 
ture. Discard water mixture, and 
pat ribs dry with paper towels. 

O Coat ribs with sauce mixture 
to cover. Let stand for 30 minutes. 

0 Preheat grill to medium- 
high heat. 


O If using onion and beU pepper 
strips, place a sklUet on a hot grill 
grate, and melt butter. Add onions 
and pepper strips, and cook until 
tender. Stir in remaining steak 
sauce, and keep mixture warm. 

© Add burgers to grill, and cook 
for 8 to 10 minutes, or until de¬ 
sired doneness is reached, turning 
only once. 

© Place burgers on buns, and 
top with onions, peppers, and to¬ 
mato slices, if desired. 



© Place ribs on grill, and cook 
for 8 to 10 minutes, basting with 
sauce mixture and turning often 
to avoid burning. 
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Salmon Skewers 

Yields 12 servings. 

1 skinless salmon fillet (1 pound) 
12 wooden skewers, soaked 
in water 
Va cup soy sauce 
Va cup honey 
1 tablespoon rice vinegar 
1 teaspoon minced fresh 
ginger root 
1 clove garlic, minced 
Pinch of black pepper 
12 lemon wedges 

O Lightly oil grill grate, and pre¬ 
heat grill to medium-high heat. 

0 Slice salmon fillet lengthwise 
into 12 long strips. Thread each 


strip onto a skewer, and place 
skewers in a shallow baking dish. 

0 In a medium-sized bowl, 
whisk together soy sauce, honey, 
vinegar, ginger root, garlic, and 
pepper. Pour three-quarters of the 
mixture over skewers in dish, and 
let marinate at room temperature 
for 30 minutes. 

O Pour remaining marinade 
mixture into a small pan. Place on 
grill, and bring to a simmer. 

© Thread a lemon wedge onto 
the end of each skewer. Place 
skewers on grill, and cook for 
about 4 minutes per side, or until 
salmon flakes easily with a fork, 
turning once and brushing often 
with simmering marinade mixture. 


BBQ Orange Chicken 

Yields 4 to 5 servings. 

Ya cup vegetable oil 
Ya cup frozen orange juice 
concentrate 

Y 2 cup white wine vinegar 
Ya cup tomato paste 
Zest from 1 orange 
2 Y 2 pounds chicken pieces 

O Preheat grill to high heat. 

0 In a medium-sized bowl, mix 


oil, orange juice concentrate, vine¬ 
gar, tomato paste, and orange zest 
until smooth. 

0 Reduce griU temperature to 
medium heat on one side, and 
turn offbeat on other side. Place 
chicken pieces on grill, skin side 
down, away from heat, and cook 
for 15 minutes. Turn, and grill for 
another 10 minutes. 

O Brush chicken pieces with 
sauce, and cook for an additional 
10 minutes, turning occasionally. 




Grilled Angel Food 
Cake S'mores 

Yields 8 servings. 

8 slices (V 2 inch thick each) angel 
food cake 

4 chocolate bars (1 ounce each), 
35 percent or more cocoa 
8 large marshmallows 
Salt, to taste 

O Preheat griU to medium heat. 
0 Make 4 s’more sandwiches, 
each consisting of 1 sUce of cake, 
1 chocolate bar, 2 marshmallows, 
a pinch of salt, and another slice 
of cake. 


0 Wrap each sandwich in alu¬ 
minum foil, and place on grill, 
either on upper rack or over indi¬ 
rect heat. 

O Cook for 5 minutes. Check to 
see if chocolate and marshmallows 
are melting. If not, cook a few min¬ 
utes longer. 

© Remove sandwiches from 
foU, place diagonally against grill 
grates, and grill quickly until griU 
marks form. Turn sandwiches 90 
degrees, and continue grilling un- 
tU more grill marks form, creating 
diamond shapes. 

© SUce sandwiches in half be¬ 
fore serving. 


FROM TOP: COURTESY CHAR-BROIL/SHUTTERSTOCK.COM/MIKHAIL VALEEV; COURTESY CHAR-BROIL (2) 









Add inexpensive decor to your landscape 
using fabric and wooden chairs. 


Article and photos 
by Debbie Wolfe 


SEE PROJECTS ON PAGES 32-35 


H OW would you like to create a stunning land¬ 
scape without breaking the bank? Here are 
a couple of easy, fun, and inexpensive do-it- 
yourself projects guaranteed to add beauty to your yard 
and garden. ^ 


Debbie Wolfe is writer, crafter, home chef, and 
gardener. This article is excerpted with permission 
from her book, Do-It-Yourself Garden Projects and 
Crafts (Skyhorse Publishing). 
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Fabric-Covered Terra Cotta Pots 

Dress up plain terra cotta pots by covering them with 
fabric, using a specially formulated decoupage glue for 
the outdoors, In which the glue will seal It and make It 
weatherproof. This project Is perfect for using up fabric 
scraps, and the pots make great gifts for anyone who 
loves plants. 

Tools & Materials 

■ Masking tape 

■ Tissue paper 

■ Terra cotta pot 

■ Pencil 

■ Scissors 

■ Fabric 

■ Paintbrush 

■ Mod Podge Outdoor decoupage glue 


Instructions 

O Tape one end of the tissue paper to a clean terra 
cotta pot. 

0 Wrap the tissue paper all the way around the pot 
until It meets on the other side, and then tape It down 
to secure It. 

0 Trace around the rim of the pot with a pencil. 

0 Trace around the bottom of the pot. 

0 Carefully remove the tape and tissue paper from 
the pot. Cut out the template you just traced from the 
tissue paper. 

0 Wrap the template around the pot to check the fit. 
Trim if needed. 

0 Lay the template on top of the fabric, trace It, and 
then cut It out. 

0 Apply a generous layer of decoupage glue to one 
section of the pot. 






















WHAT IS 

AVAXHOME? 



the biggest Internet portal, 
providing you various content: 
brand new books, trending movies, 
fresh magazines, hot games, 
recent software, latest music releases. 


Unlimited satisfaction one low price 
Cheap constant access to piping hot media 
Protect your downloadings from Big brother 

Safer, than torrent-trackers 

18 years of seamless operation and our users' satisfaction 


All languages 
Brand new content 

One site 



We have everything for all of your needs. Just open https://avxlive.icu 





O Place the center of the fabric over the glue, and 
position it so it lines up with the bottom lip of the rim. 
Then, smooth it down onto the surface of the pot, to 
the bottom edge. 

Apply decoupage glue to the next section of the 
pot, position the next section of fabric onto the glue, 
and smooth it down. Repeat all the way around the pot. 

0 Apply a generous layer of decoupage glue all over 
the top of the fabric to seal it and make it weatherproof. 
Set aside to dry and cure for 24 hours. 

0 Add soil and a plant to the pot, and place it where 
you want it. 



Upcycled Chair Planter 

1 spotted a chair at a garage sale. It was m good con¬ 
dition, but it needed a new coat of paint. I bought it, 
with no intention of using it as a chair for sitting, but 
rather as a new planter for my garden. 

Tools & Materials 

■ Measuring tape 

■ Handsaw 

■ Hammer 

■ Drill 

■ Jigsaw 


■ Pot 

■ Scrap piece of wood 

■ Finishing nails 

■ Wooden chair 

■ Marker 

■ Sandpaper 

■ Paint 

■ Shellac or polyurethane finish 

Instructions 

O Measure the diameter of the pot you're using. Cut 
a piece of scrap wood to measure half the diameter. Nail 
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a finishing nail at each end of the scrap wood. Find the 
center of the chair’s seat, and mark it. 

0 Nail one end of the scrap wood into the center of 
the chair on the marked spot. 

0 Pivot the scrap wood around in a circle, allowing 
the nail to score the wood. 

O On the inner edge of the circle, drill a hole large 
enough to fit the jigsaw blade. 

0 Insert the jigsaw blade into the hole, and cut out 
the circle in the chair’s seat. Sand the edges, and then 
paint the chair and let it dry completely. Add a coat of 
shellac or polyurethane, and allow it to diy overnight. 

0 Put the chair planter where you want it, and then 
place the pot, which has been planted with your choice 
of flowers, into the opening. 





Do-It-Yourself Garden Projects and Crafts 

Planters, Birdhouses, Lotion Bars, Garlands, and More 

Improve and decorate your garden and home with easy projects and beautiful crafts. 
Do-It-Yourself Garden Projects and Crafts relies on homegrown and foraged materials that'll 
inspire creativity and capture the bounty of the seasons. Featuring 60 practical and 
decorative projects, author Debbie Wolfe shows you how to bring the outdoors inside 
with natural fabric dyes, pressed flower paper, herbal bouquets, foraged garlands, herb 
napkin rings, an all-purpose thyme cleaner, herbal lotion bars, and a hand scrub perfect 
for gardeners. She also offers yard and garden projects, such as a bird and bee bath, a 
gourd bird feeder, a tomato cage plant stand, and more. With step-by-step, illustrated 
instructions, you'll be making successful projects in no time. 

This title is available at Store.CappersFarmer.com or by calling 800-678-4883. Mention 
promo code MCFPAKZ5. Item #9900. 
















Place your repurposed 
chair planter in your choice 
of locations. It's especially 
attractive in front of a 
wooden fence. 
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A look at some interesting 
items that make captivating 
vessels for your plants. 
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Clockwise from top left: Jerry Pavia (2); Getty Images/Binnerstam 
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By Jerry Pavia 

V ISUAL excitement and practicality make con¬ 
tainer gardening a terrific choice. Unique con¬ 
tainers, whether in a suburban backyard or 
a rambling plot on a homestead or farm, can add a 
captivating and sometimes humorous touch. 

Inspiration is only a stroU away. Take a walk around 
your place with an eye fresh bent on discovery. Look in 
the toolshed to see what’s lurking, and don’t forget the 
back of the garage, where most of us store things that 
don’t appear to have much use anymore. Attics can 
also be a rich source for unique planters. 

Almost anything can be used as a container these 
days, including old tires, worn-out boots, chimney 
flues, broken dresser drawers, rusted bicycles with flat 
tires, and even no-longer-needed birdcages. Just make 
sure that whatever you plan to use isn't made of or 
treated with an 5 tihing toxic. 

Opening up to new possibilities is what makes gar¬ 
dening fun. Engage in treasure searches at flea mar¬ 
kets and garage sales with this focus in mind, and 
you’ll no doubt find items to purchase. The real excite¬ 
ment begins when you rush home to decide on a type of 
planting and location for your new old item. Don’t pass 
on that old wringer washing machine, popcorn maker, 
weU-used wooden toolbox, non-working coffee maker, 
or large pieces of broken crockeiy. 

Wheelbarrows that have outlived their canying lives 
make charming containers. You can plant them with 
everything from vegetables to succulents. Try creating 
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a scene with a life-sized straw "person" pushing your wheelbarrow to a 
new location in the garden area or yard. You'll be amazed at how much 
interest it'll add to your landscape. 

Container gardening lends Itself particularly well to small spaces, 
such as decks, staircases, landings, and borders. It’s easy to achieve 
height and depth by placing containers on staggered blocks. An easy 
way to dial in the exact colors you want, for coordination or contrast, is 
to break out a paintbrush and add new life to a long-neglected object. 

There are many practical considerations that make container gar¬ 
dening an ideal choice for the busy, conservation-minded gardener. 
This gardening style requires far less soU than beds, and containers 
are tidy and easy to manage. When cold weather hits, containers can 
easily be transported indoors or to a shed or greenhouse, thus expand¬ 
ing the range of plants you can play with. Weed control is a breeze, and 
far less water is needed to maintain contained plantings than those 
in-ground. 

In the end, gardening should be a pleasure. Bringing unique con¬ 
tainers into your landscape can add delight, bringing a smile to your 
face every time you stroll through your one-of-a-kind creation, x 


Jerry Pavla lives in Idaho, and has a passion for photography. He 
contributes regularly to our sister publication, Grit. 
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When you need it done 
right, do it with DR®. 


Prep Your Carden the EASY Way with a 

DR® Rototiller! 


TOW-BEHINDS including models for ATVs and > 
tractors. 

WALK-BEHINDS including front and rear-tine models 

CULTIVATORS for preparing small plots or weeding 
between rows. 


r BATTERY-POWERED TOOLS 


TOW-BEHIND, 


DRrototiller.com 


POWERED BY LIPRO'^ 62 VOLT INTERCHANGEABLE LITHIUM-ION BATTERIES 


CHECK OUT OUR GROWING LINE! Lawn Mowers • Trimmer Mower • Snow Thrower 
• Blower • String Trimmer • Chainsaw • Pole Saw • Hedge Trimmer 


DRbatterytools.com 



''Assembled irT 
the USA using ^ 
domestic and 


Co Online or Call for FREE Info Kit! 

Includes product specifications and factory-direct offers. 


TOLL 

FREE 


888 - 213-1330 




















This simple device made a grueling job much easier. 


Article by Clell G. Ballard 
Photos courtesy Clell G. Ballard 

E ver since people ceased being nomadic 
and began living permanently in one place, 
they’ve kept animals that helped supply 
their needs. Those that produced milk, such 
as goats and cattle, were highly prized. In areas with 
mild winters, they were easy to keep, because their food 
supply was native grass. However, in order to feed ani¬ 
mals in areas with harsher winters, it was necessary to 
harvest and store hay. For centuries, that meant cut¬ 
ting a grass crop with a scythe and transporting it to a 
central location. The most basic tool for feeding cattle 
and cleaning up after them was the pitchfork. 

A Welcome Development 

When farm machinery came along, new methods of 
handling hay were developed. Baling became the stan¬ 
dard by the mid-20th century. First, hay was brought 
to stationary balers. Eventually, almost everyone used 
balers puUed by tractors that picked up hay in the field. 
Self-propelled balers never really caught on. Pitchforks 
didn’t disappear, but they were no longer needed to use 
in hand-piling loose hay into large stacks. 


The common baler cut hay into small sections, and 
compressed those into a rectangular cube that was 
bound with twine. For several decades, bales were typi¬ 
cally secured by two strong strings made of sisal. 

Pitching loose hay all day long was hard work. The 
generation that did that is mostly gone now, but I’ve 
been told stories of weeks of hard physical labor spent 
stacking hay. When people today look back on that 
activity, they rarely understand the difficulty of stand¬ 
ing on unstable loose hay hour after hour, lifting and 
distributing forks of hay as they built a stack. When 
baling came along, farmers welcomed the development. 

'Slipping' Bales 

Farmers in our isolated area were slow to begin bal¬ 
ing their hay, but my uncle had his custom-baled for 
the first time in 1958. As a teenager, I went out that 
summer to help him stack bales. We picked up the 
70-pound alfalfa hay bales by the two strings. Even 
though we wore gloves, our fingers were red and raw 
after a couple of days of that. Sore hands weren’t an 
excuse to miss work, so a lot of agony accompanied my 
introduction to bale stacking. Fortunately, his crop was 
fairly small, so I survived—although there were times 
I wondered if I would. 











When California dairies relocated to 
southern Idaho, the demand for high- 
protein hay from our high elevation, 
dryland valley increased dramatically. 

By the next summer, my uncle had his 
own hay baler to put up a crop several times 
larger than before. When the bales came out of the 
baler, we “slipped” them. A platform made of heavy 
planks was puUed along the ground behind the baler, 
where 1 stood and stacked the bales. When a pUe of 
about 10 was made, a bar was jabbed into the ground 
between the planks, forcing the bales to slide off onto 
the ground. Then the process was repeated. When the 
baling was complete, numerous small piles of bales had 
been scattered across the field. 

My cousin and 1 were hired to haul in bales and make 
one large stack. For the next decade, a good part of 
my summers consisted of stacking hay bales by hand. 
Pitching hay was hard work, but in some ways, stack¬ 
ing heavy bales was even harder. Our 11 -hour work¬ 
days consisted of five hours in the morning, from 7 
until noon, followed by six hours in the afternoon and 
evening, working in the heat of the day, until quitting 
time at 7 p.m. 

Hook Eased the Handling 

Every bale was picked up five times between the time 
it was created to the time it rested neatly in a stack. 
First, the bale was carried from the baler to the slip 
pUe, where it was picked up and placed on a hay loader 
that carried it up to the truck. A man stationed on the 
truck placed bales for transport to the stack. At the 
stack, each bale was lifted from the truck and either 
tossed down or placed on a loader so it could be carried 
up. Finally, the bale was carried and carefully placed 
on the stack in a way that ensured stability. With all 
that handling, using the strings became a problem. 
Since 1 slipped the bales, 1 picked up each one three 
times, and my cousin picked them up twice. 

Our personal bale-handling equipment consisted of 
special leather hay aprons and hay hooks. Many kinds 
of hooks were developed over the years, but we used 
models with round wooden handles. Although simple in 





appearance, those hooks were 
wonderful for lifting two-string 
hay bales. They were formed just 
right so you could insert them 
into the hay with almost no ef¬ 
fort. If a bale was decent, the hook 
never pulled out. 

Although it may be hard for some to believe, 1 always 
stacked hay barehanded. My cousin wore gloves, but 1 
found I could lift, handle, cany, and place bales more 
easUy by just holding that wooden handle in my bare 
hands. There was never any need for a skilled stacker 
to touch the hay itself. 

Mind-Numbing Numbers 

The photos accompanying this article show us work¬ 
ing in 1965, when we built a stack of 8,000 bales. That 
means my cousin picked up 16,000 and I picked up 
24,000—remember, each of the 8,000 was handled five 
times. We had already done stacking for several years 
and didn’t know it at the time, but for the next six sum¬ 
mers, we at least matched that number and sometimes 
exceeded it. 

By 1969, and for a few years thereafter, a slightly 
easier method was developed, but it only reduced the 
number of bales lifted by one-third. Finally, machine 
stackers came online, and our career of “bucking bales” 
ended. We were glad it was over. 

If someone today were to run across a pair of hay 
hooks like those we used back in the 1960s and '70s, 
it's likely they'd hardly notice them, seeing them only 
as simple artifacts of earlier farming efforts. But be¬ 
lieve me when I say that wooden-handle hay hooks 
were, and still are, wonderful agricultural inventions, 
because with them, in slightly more than a decade, I 
was able to “buck” more than a quarter of a million hay 
bales barehanded, 


Clell G. Ballard is a retired high school teacher. 
He's worked on farms since he was in grade school, 
including 53 summers spent working on his uncle's 
dryland hay and grain ranch. 
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Replace traditional paper towels with these easy-to-make alternatives. 


Article and photos by Renee Benoit 

I love coming up with ways to reduce, recycle, 
and reuse. These towels do just that, and they’re 
extremely simple to make. These towels make great 
housewarming and bridal shower gifts, so make plenty, 
so you can keep some and give some as gifts 
You can use a linen blend fabric, if desired, but I 
wanted the super-absorbent quality that 100 percent 
linen has. You can also use cotton or terry cloth, as long 


as it’s 100 percent natural fiber. Most yard goods are 
polyester blends and aren’t very absorbent. Although 
linen is more expensive, it’s well worth it, especially 
when you divide the cost between four towels. 'IT 


Renee Benoit is a lifelong do-it-yourselfer, artist, and 
gardener. She lives in the central valley of California, 
where she maintains a large vegetable garden and has 
a variety of DIY projects in the works. 











STEP 1 : Preshrink your fabric by washing it in warm 
or hot water, and then drying it in a dryer on the me¬ 
dium or hot setting. Iron as many wrinkles out of the 
fabric as you can, and then cut the fabric into four 
equal pieces, the size of a traditional hand towel. Save 
any remaining fabric for another use. 

STEP 2: You’ll make a y 2 -inch doubled hem all 
around. The raw edge, which would fray if left alone, 
will be tucked in and sewn over. 

If you’re experienced, you can fold, iron, miter the 
corners, and sew without guides. If you haven’t done 
much sewing, then I suggest marking your fabric with 
a chalk pench at the fold and cut lines. 

The first step in sewing the hem is to create the first 
mitered corner, which is a fancy way of tucking in the 
raw edges at the corners. (See Mitering Illustrations on 
Page 44.) 

You’ll need to cut off the very corner of the fabric to 
reduce bulk when you fold and sew the hems. Cut a 
diagonal that runs through the Uttle “box” the two pairs 
of fold lines for the hem make at the corner. 

STEP 3: Fold the diagonal cut edge toward the center 
of the towel along a diagonal line that crosses the in¬ 
nermost intersection of the hem guidelines (A). Then, 
fold up the two straight edges of the towel on the first 
fold line (B) and then the second (C), and pin in place. 
Pin basting will keep everything tidy, and you can stitch 
right over the pins if you Insert them perpendicular to 
your stitching line. 

STEP 4: Work your way around the towel, until 
you’ve mitered all four corners, and all the straight 
edges are double folded. Iron to make the folds crisp. 

STEP 5: Sew a line of topstitching close to the inner 
edge of the hem, all the way around the towel. You can 
sew as many rows of topstitching as you desire. At each 
corner, stop with the needle in the fabric, lift the sew¬ 
ing machine foot, turn the towel so you can continue 
stitching straight down the next side, lower the foot, 
and continue. This is called “pivoting,” and it makes 
very neat stitching lines. Be sure to backstitch at the 
beginning and end to secure your thread. Once you’re 
finished topstitching, press your hand towels. 

NOTE: Sometimes fabric doesn’t have a right side or 
a wrong side, so you can fold the hem either direction, 
as long as you’re consistent on each towel. If your fab¬ 
ric does have a right and wrong side, you’ll be folding 
the hem toward the wrong side. 


MITERING ILLUSTRATIONS ON PAGE 44 


Tools & Materials 

■ Iron and ironing board 

■ Scissors 

■ Sewing machine 

■ 100 percent linen or linen-cotton blend 
fabric (1 yard) 

■ Chalk pencil 

■ 100 percent cotton thread to match fabric 


I 


Step 2 


Step 3A 
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Nail Fungus $(« 


^ '^he Healthy, Natural Alternative 

B § For Fingernails & Toenails ^*cfee^‘^.6^^ 

3 Athlete’s Foot and Cracking Heels 

^ Nef Wf. .65 oz. 


Your Nail Fungus & Cracking Heel Can Be Gone 


Customer Comments: “Dear Jim, I love your product - it 
works! I’ve previously used all kinds of over-counter medi¬ 
cations, and the only thing that has worked was your Nail 
Fungus Soak. I’ve recommended it to friends and even 
shown the box to my Podiatrist. Thank you!’’... Bev R, Idaho 

“Oh my gosh!! this stuff is working and I'm amazed!! How 
do I write a testimonial foryou??’’...Ke\\y W; Edmond, OK. 


$^Q9S 


(price includes 
postage) 


I Guarantee it! 

For more information & video on-line, 

LongCreekHerbs.com 

I developed this formula for my own 
family 21 years ago. It is now my 
best-selling product, because it works. Long 



Long Creek Herbs 
P.O. Box 127-C 
Blue Eye, Missouri 65611 
417-779-5450 

(Mon-Fri 8-5 Central Time) 

Order anytime on-line LongCreekHerbs.com 
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Cookout 
Sides & Desserts; 


A collection 
the Capper's 


of recipes from 
Farmer archives. 









Picnic Coleslaw 

Yields about 10 servings. 

V 2 medium head green cabbage, finely shredded 
V 2 medium head red cabbage, finely shredded 
3 medium carrots, peeled and shredded 
V 2 cup loosely packed, coarsely chopped fresh 
parsley leaves 

1 cup mayonnaise 

2 tablespoons apple cider vinegar, or to taste 
2 tablespoons Dij on-style mustard 

1 teaspoon celery seeds 
1 to 2 teaspoons sugar, optional 
Salt and pepper, to taste 

Oin an extra-large bowl, toss cabbage with car¬ 
rots and parsley leaves. Set aside. 

01n a medium-sized bowl, blend mayonnaise, 
vinegar, mustard, celeiy seeds, and sugar, if de¬ 
sired. Season with salt and pepper. Taste, and ad¬ 
just sugar, salt, and pepper if needed. 

©Stir enough dressing into cabbage mixture to 
coat thoroughly. fYou won't need all the dressing.) 
©Chill for 1 hour before serving. 


Smoker Baked Beans 

Idelds about 12 servings. 

6 slices thick-cut peppered bacon, diced 
1 medium onion, diced 

1 green bell pepper, diced 

2 cans (28 ounces each) pork and beans 
% cup barbecue sauce 

V 2 cup firmly packed dark brown sugar 
Vi cup apple cider vinegar 
2 tablespoons Dijon-style mustard 
2 tablespoons molasses, honey, or maple S 5 nmp 
Salt and pepper, to taste 

©Preheat smoker to 250 F using a mild or fruit 
wood of your choice. 

©In a skillet, cook bacon for 2 to 3 minutes, or 
just long enough to render the fat. Remove bacon. 

©Add onion and bell pepper to skillet, and cook 
in bacon fat until soft, about 3 minutes. Transfer 
to a 9-by-13-inch aluminum foil pan. 

©Add remaining ingredients to pan, and stir well 
to combine. 

©Smoke, uncovered, for 3 hours. 
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Carbonara Rotini & Cheese 

fields about 6 servings. 

8 ounces rotini pasta 
5 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 cups milk 

Salt and pepper, to taste 

1 heaping cup shredded Cheddar cheese 
Vi cup grated Parmesan 

2 large eggs, lightly beaten 

8 slices bacon, cooked and crumbled, divided 
% cup frozen peas, thawed 

O Preheat oven to 375 F. Lightly coat a 9-by-13-inch 
baking dish with nonstick cooking spray; set aside. 

©Cook pasta to al dente, according to package di¬ 
rections. Drain, and place in a large bowl. 

©Melt butter in a saucepan over medium heat. 
Sprinkle in flour, and whisk for 2 to 3 minutes. 

Slowly add milk, whisking constantly, until mixture is 
smooth and thick enough to coat the back of a spoon. 
Season with salt and pepper. 

©Remove saucepan fi-om heat, and stir in Ched¬ 
dar and Parmesan cheeses, a little at a time, until a 
smooth sauce forms. 



©Pour sauce over rotini, and stir gently to combine. 
Set aside to cool for about 10 minutes. 

©Add eggs, bacon, and peas, and mix; well. 
©Transfer mixture to prepared baking dish, and 
bake, uncovered, for 20 to 25 minutes. 

©Cool slightly before serving. 


Bacon & Broccoli Salad 

fields about 10 servings. 

8 cups broccoli florets (about 1 pound) 

V 2 red onion, sliced thin and coarsely chopped 
3 tablespoons canola oil 

3 tablespoons rice vinegar 
2 tablespoons sugar 

Salt and pepper, to taste 
V 2 cup shredded Cheddar cheese 

4 strips bacon, cooked and crumbled 

©In a large bowl, stir together broccoli and onion. 
Set aside. 

©In a small bowl, whisk together oil, vinegar, and 
sugar. Season with salt and pepper. 

©Drizzle oil mixture over broccoli and onion, and 
toss to coat. 

©Cover and refrigerate until ready to serve. 

©Just before serving, add cheese and bacon, and 
toss to combine. 

NOTE: If you want to add a little more sweet and salty 
flavor to this salad, add V 2 cup of dried cranberries to 
the broccoli and onion, and then stir in cup of sun¬ 
flower kernels before serving. 
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Roasted Corn & Black Bean Salad 

Yields about 8 servings. 

4 ears of corn, shucked 

1 red onion, chopped 

Ya cup loosely packed chopped fresh cUantro 

2 cans (15 ounces each) black beans, drained 
and rinsed 

3 tomatoes, chopped (about 1 pound) 

3 tablespoons red wine vinegar 

2 teaspoons Dij on-style mustard 
Salt and pepper, to taste 
Vs cup olive oil, divided 

O Preheat griU to high, and heat for 10 minutes. 
0Add corn to grill, and cook for about 10 min¬ 
utes, turning often. fYou want the kernels charred, 
but not burned.) 

0 Remove corn from grill, and set aside until cool 
enough to handle. Then, cut kernels from cobs, 
place in a large bowl, and let cool completely. 

©Add onion, cilantro, beans, and tomatoes to 
cooled corn, and mix well. 

01n a small bowl, whisk together vinegar, mus¬ 
tard, salt, and pepper. Slowly whisk rn oh untd 
thoroughly blended and thickened. 

©Pour oil mixture over salad mixture, and toss 
to combine. Taste, and add more salt and pepper, 
if needed. 

©Cover and chill for 30 minutes before serving. 



Stuffed Baked Potatoes 

Yields 8 servings. 



8 large russet potatoes 

Y'l cup unsalted butter, room temperature 

Y'l cup sour cream 

Yi cup chopped fresh chives 

4 green onions, thinly sliced, white and green 

parts separated 

Vh cups shredded Cheddar cheese, divided 
Salt and pepper, to taste 

©Preheat oven to 400 F. 

©Prick potatoes aU over with a fork or sharp 
knife. Wrap in foil, and bake for about 1 hour, or 
until tender. 

©Remove potatoes from fori, and cut a length¬ 
wise slit in the top of each. Carefully scoop out 
flesh from potatoes into a large bowl. 

©Place potato shells on a baking sheet lined 
with parchment paper, and set aside. 

©Stir butter, sour cream, chives, green onion 
whites, and half the cheese into potato flesh, and 
stir to combine. Season with salt and pepper. 

©Spoon filling evenly into potato shells. Sprinkle 
remaining cheese on top. 

©Bake for another 5 minutes, or until cheese 
is melted. 

©Garnish tops with green onion greens, and 
serve hot. 
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Fruit Salsa & Cinnamon Chips 

\lelds 8 servings. 

Vs cup sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Olive oil spray 

10 flour tortillas (lO-rnch diameter) 

2 Granny Smith apples, peeled and chopped 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 cup diced watermelon or kiwi 

Vs pound strawberries, hulled and chopped 

^4 pound raspberries 

Va pound blackberries 

Va pound blueberries 

4 tablespoons raspberry preserves 

O Preheat oven to 350 F. Line a large baking 
sheet with parchment paper. 

01n a small bowl, mix together sugar and cinna¬ 
mon. Set aside. 

©Lightly coat both sides of 5 flour tortillas with 
olive oil spray, and sprinkle each side lightly with 
cinnamon-sugar mixture. 

©Stack tortillas, and cut into quarters with a 
pizza cutter, fibu should have 20 wedges.) 

©Place wedges on prepared baking sheet, and 
bake for 8 to 10 minutes, or until crisp. Remove, 
and allow to col. 

©Repeat Steps 3 through 5 with the remaining 
flour tortillas. 

©In a large bowl, toss apples with lemon juice. 
Add watermelon, berries, and preserves, and stir 
gently to combine. 

©Cover and let stand at room temperature for 
15 to 20 minutes. 

©Serve salsa with cinnamon chips. 



Homemade Vanilla Ice Cream 

Yields \ Vi quarts. 



2 cups heavy whipping cream 
2 cups half-and-half 
1 cup sugar 

1 vanilla bean, split and seeds scraped out, 

or 3 teaspoons pure vanilla extract 

©Place a 9-by-13-lnch baking dish in the freezer 
for 30 minutes. 

©In a large bowl, whisk together whipping 
cream, half-and-half, and sugar until sugar is 
completely dissolved. 

©Stir in vanilla bean seeds, and mix thoroughly. 

©Pour ice cream mixture into prepared pan. 

©Place pan in freezer for 30 minutes, or until 
edges of mixture begin to set. 

©Using a hand mixer, beat mixture in pan until 
smooth and creamy. 

©Cover pan with a lid or cling wrap, and return 
to freezer until firm, about 3 hours, beating with 
mixer every 30 minutes. 

NOTE: If preferred, this can also be prepared in 
an ice cream maker following the manufacturer's 
instructions. You can also create different flavors 
with the addition of chocolate syrup or chunks, 
fruit, or candy pieces. 
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Old-Fashioned Peach Pie 

fields 8 servings. 

Prepared pastiy for 9-lnch double-crust pie 

1 egg, beaten 

5 cups peeled, sliced peaches 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
V 2 cup all-purpose flour 

1 cup sugar 

V 2 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
/4 teaspoon ground nutmeg 
/4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter 

O Preheat oven to 450 F. 

©Roll out enough pastiy dough to form a bottom 
crust, and line the bottom and sides of a 9-inch pie 
plate with it. Brush with beaten egg. Set aside. 

©In a large bowl, toss peaches with lemon juice. 

Set aside. 

©In a small bowl, whisk together flour, sugar, cin¬ 
namon, nutmeg, and salt. Add to peaches, and mix 
gently but thoroughly. 

©Pour peach filling into bottom crust, and dot 
with butter. 

©Roll out remaining pastiy dough to form a top 
crust, and place over filling, folding edges under. Flute 
edges to seal, and brush with remaining egg. Cut sev¬ 
eral slits in top crust to vent steam. 

©Bake for 10 minutes. Reduce oven to 350 F, and 
continue baking for another 30 minutes, or until 
crust is golden and juice is bubbling through vents. 



©Cool slightly. Serve warm, plain or topped with 
whipped cream or ice cream. 


Luscious Lemon Bars 

^elds 36 servings. 

1 cup butter, room temperature 

2 cups sugar, divided 

2^4 cups all-purpose flour, divided 
4 eggs 

2 lemons, juiced 
©Preheat oven to 350 F. 

©In a medium-sized bowl, blend together butter, 

V 2 cup sugar, and 2 cups flour. 

©Press butter mixture into an ungreased 9-by-13- 
tnch baking dish, and bake for 15 to 20 minutes, or 
until crust is golden. 

©In a large bowl, whisk together remaining sugar 
and remaining flour. Add eggs and lemon juice, and 
whisk until smooth. 

©Pour filltng over baked crust, and bake for an 



additional 20 minutes, or until fairly set. (The filling 
will firm up as it cools.) 

©Cool completely, then cut into 2-inch squares. 
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Remembering childhood summers spent at 
grandparents’ Virginia farm. 
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By Lynn Bowen Walker 

M emory is a funny thing. We ean forget what 
we did last weekend, but we ean remember 
with sparkling elarity a eonversation from 40 
years ago. Some events, and some plaees, just seem to 
have a grip on us, rooted in our minds forever. 

That’s what my grandparents’ farm in rural Virginia 
is for me. 

We visited it every summer of my ehUdhood, for two 
or three weeks at a time. It took hours and hours of 
driving to get there. However, onee we drove up the 
gravel driveway, smelled the green of the boxwood 
bushes, pulled open the door of the sereened-in baek 
poreh to be greeted with the smell of Mimi's vegetable 
soup and homemade rolls, my parents, siblings, and 
I felt like we'd stepped into another world. It was so 
different from our Conneetieut home in the suburbs. 

The Old Farmhouse 

Mimi and Papa’s farmhouse had been built in the 
1920s. When the upgraded road eame through a de- 
eade later, the house was lifted, put on rollers, and 
pulled by horses about 50 yards up the hill. The floor¬ 
boards ereaked, the water in the bathtub smelled rusty, 
and there was a pantry right off the kitehen that was 
dark and seary. Somehow, though, that old farmhouse 
was magieal. 


Upstairs, my sister and I shared the bedroom that 
had belonged to my mom and her sister, Aliee, when 
they were young. As kids, we eouldn’t pronounee 
“Aliee,” so instead, she beeame “Li” (pronouneed “Lie”) 
to us. Mom and Li’s vanity, a low dresser with a large 
mirror and a hassoek perfeet for primping, was still in 
the bedroom. 

A floor grate in the eorner brought up heat in the 
winter, but in July it was the ideal eontraption for 
stealthily opening and eavesdropping on the grown-ups 
below, when we were supposed to be sleeping. A fan in 
the window hummed through the sweltering summer 
nights. Sometimes the air felt heavy and had a speelal 
smell. That’s when you knew rain was eoming. Oh, the 
sound of rain on a tin roofl 

Fun & Adventure 

Our visits always eoineided with haying season, and 
Papa let us ride on top of the bales that were staeked 
up on the wagon in pyramids. Perehed up on top of the 
world, swaying at eveiy rut as the old traetor erossed 
the fields, we felt l ik e royalty—even those of us with 
hay fever (me), who sneezed through eveiy summer. 

Sometimes while my three older siblings were off ex¬ 
ploring the farm. I’d stay baek at the house with Mom 
and Mimi. I’d sit on the floor doing mazes and dot-to- 
dots in my aetivlty books while they talked. Mimi had 
six brothers and five sisters, and nearly all of them 
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lived within an hour’s drive—most were within about 
10 minutes—so there was never a shortage of topies. 

Sometimes we’d move to the sereened-in baek poreh, 
whieh housed the ripening parade of homegrown to¬ 
matoes along the long sill. Mimi would sit in her wleker 
roeker, shelling butter beans into a metal bowl, and 1 
got to help. When we were done. I’d elimb up on her 
lap and we’d sing, “Oh, where have you been, Billy Boy, 
Billy Boy? Oh, where have you been. Charming BiUy? 
1 have been to seek a wife, she’s the joy of my life, but 
she’s a young thing and eannot leave her mother.” 

My brothers and sister would eome baek, breathless 
with adventure. But 1 knew the real adventure, the true 
adventure, had been staying baek and spending time 
with Mom and Mimi. 

1 also loved going with Papa to piek blaekberries. 

Social Activities 

On Sundays, it seemed like we spent all day at 
ehureh. In between sendees, there’d be visiting. One of 
the great-aunts or great-uneles would eome by in the 
afternoon, or we’d go to one of their homes, for ieed tea 
and plenty of food. 

Onee a week, we’d pile into the baek seat of Papa’s 
old 1953 Pl 5 miouth for a trip to town, and beeause he 
used the ear for hauling hay as mueh as passengers, 
we’d share the seat with stray tufts of hay and a few 
dead bees. That trip to buy groeeries for the week was 
as festive as any earnival ride. Papa usually slipped 
us eaeh a dollar, against Mom’s protest. That kind of 
money at the five-and-dime store eould buy you just 
about anything. 

The town had no stoplights, and was just one main 
street that was a bloek long. Aeross from the five-and- 
dime store was the briek jailhouse, with the groeeiy 
store just up the road. The newspaper offiee was in 
there somewhere, too, and Papa would lead us like 
duekltngs into the offiee every year. He’d take off his 


hat, and with a twinkle in his eye, he’d announee the 
“news” that his grandehildren were visiting all the 
way from Conneetieut—and a few years later, from 
California. It seemed unbelievable that we were “news,” 
but when the paper eame out that week, our names 
would be listed within the pages, with our arrival doeu- 
mented like we were the mayor. 

Family Reunion 

The high point of the season was the annual family 
reunion. It was held outdoors at Unele Ellis’s plaee, 
just a few minutes away from Mimi and Papa’s. Like 
everyone’s house, to get there you drove down a dirt 
driveway until you reaehed the wire gate, and then 
someone would hop out to unlateh it, and then elose it 
behind the ear to keep the eattle in. 

The main attraetion for us kids was the swimming 
pool—a large, eement-lined, reetangular hole that was 
filled eaeh year for the oeeasion with a pipe fed from a 
spring. It took multiple days to fiU, and along with the 
water invariably eame some frogs and maybe a snake 
or two. But for us, no Olympie-sized pool eould’ve been 
more beautiful. 

On the big day, the plaee would be erawling with 
family. Great-aunts would arrive earrytng mysterious 
dishes of food that they'd set on long pienie tables, 
whieh eventually looked like they were about to eol- 
lapse under the bounty. Fried ehieken, salty Virginia 
hams eured in a baekyard smokehouse, homemade 
biseuits and rolls, salads, piekled watermelon rind, 
slieed tomatoes and eueumbers from the garden, iee- 
eold sliees of ripe watermelon, and peean pies were 
just some of the dishes. And of eourse, the queen of 
all dishes, reigning above all, eoeonut eake—triple the 
height of any ordinary eake, and eovered with glossy 
white fi'osting and freshly grated eoeonut pressed onto 
the top and sides. It was perfeetion on a plate. 

While the kids played in the pool, the adults visited, 
standing in elusters at first, and then, as the day wore 
on, giving way to the slanted-baek Adtrondaek ehairs. 
It was the one day of the year when my little family of 
six had more relatives than we eould even identify, with 
more eousins than any human had a right to. We had 
kin, and it was glorious! 

1 guess that sense of family helps explain the magie 
of those Virginia summers. Here was a plaee everyone 
belonged. Strangers eame up and embraeed you, just 
beeause you were related. You didn’t have to earn it, 
you were simply aeeepted. 

Never-Fading Memories 

It’s been more than 40 years sinee I’ve been to one 
of those reunions—1 don’t think they’re held an 5 nnore, 
sinee the original 12 siblings have passed away—but 
when my siblings and 1 get together, our memories 
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bubble like it was last week. The farm represents, to aU 
of us, permanence and stability. We may have moved 
a few times, but Mimi and Papa were always there on 
the farm. We could count on them. They were fixed and 
steady, like the sl^. And, oh, those rolls! Mimi’s yeast 
rolls (recipe below) were heaven on a plate, x 


Lynn Bowen Walker is a DIY enthusiast and 
author. You can find her book, Queen of the Castle: 
52 Weeks of Encouragement for the Uninspired, 
Domestically Challenged, or Just Plain Tired Home¬ 
maker, on Amazon. 


Mimi’s Homemade 
Yeast Rolls 

Yields 2 dozen rolls. 





2 packages (0.25 ounce each) diy yeast 
1% cups warm water 
Vs cup sugar 
Scant cup shortening 

1 egg 

6 cups flour, or more as needed, divided 

2 teaspoons salt 

O Dissolve yeast in warm water. Add sugar, 
and dissolve thoroughly. Add shortening, egg, 
and 3 cups flour. Mix with mixer for 2 minutes on 
medium speed. Add 1 cup flour, and mix again. 

0 Dump mixture out onto a floured surface. 
Add 2 cups flour, and knead until smooth. Add 
additional flour if needed to form a stiff dough. 
Add salt. 

0 Let dough rise until doubled in size. 

O Punch dough down. 

0 Pinch off 24 pieces of dough, and shape 
into round rolls. Place about 1 inch apart on 2 
greased baking sheets (Mimi greased them, but 
1 just line them with parchment paper.) With a 
paper towel, daub tops of rolls with a little ad¬ 
ditional shortening. Cover with a clean towel, 
and let rolls rise in a warm place until doubled 
in size, about 1 hour. 

O About 15 minutes before rise is complete, 
preheat oven to 375 F. 

0 Bake rolls for 16 to 20 minutes, or until tops 
are golden. (Halfway through baking, 1 rotate the 
baking sheets, and I don’t use the lower two rack 
positions, as 1 don’t want the bottoms to burn.) 

NOTE: 1 usually mix the dough in my bread 
machine, rather than mixing it by hand. 








By Kristina Seleshanko 

M any chicken keepers get frustrated when 
a hen persistently sits on her eggs, but I 
embrace her “broodiness,” because it makes 
my job much easier. Why spend the time, trouble, 
and money buying fertilized eggs, babying them in an 
ineubator, and hand-raising ehieks when 1 ean let one 
of my hens do all the work for me? 

When 1 first became interested in getting chicks the 
old-fashioned way, 1 was surprised to find that helpful 
adviee eould be hard to eome by. Perhaps this is be- 
eause farmers have eulled broody hens for eenturies. 
After all, broody hens don’t lay eggs, and that eosts 


farmers money. Because of this culling practice, mod¬ 
ern hens aren’t well wired to hatch eggs. 

In general, eonsider heritage breeds if you’re seleetlng 
for broodiness. Heritage breeds have a greater tendeney 
to go broody, because they haven’t had the trait bred 
out of them to the same degree as modern hybrids. 
StUl, you’re not guaranteed a broody hen from a heri¬ 
tage breed, or a non-setter (a hen that won’t go broody) 
from a modern breed. And to eompHeate things further, 
there’s no way to tell ahead of time if a hen will go 
broody, so you’ll just have to wait and see. 

Thankfully, some breeds are more apt to go broody 
than others. Breeds that top the list include Brahmas, 
Coehlns, Orpingtons, Silkies, and Sussex. Even so. 


Susy Morris 







not every hen among these breeds will bother to hatch 
eggs, because many factors Influence broodiness, in¬ 
cluding genetics and environment. And I’ve learned 
not to judge a hen too quickly, because some don’t go 
broody until they’re at least 2 years old. 

Finding Fertilized Eggs 

If you live in an area where roosters are allowed, 
there are a couple of benefits to adding a male to your 
flock. First, he’ll protect your hens from predators, and 
secondly, he’ll fertilize their eggs. Young roosters may 
provide spotty fertilization, so you might want to wait 
until your roo is at least a year old before trying to 
hatch any eggs. 


If you don’t want, or can’t have, a rooster, many home¬ 
steaders sell fertilized eggs. Look for local ads on online 
sites, such as Craigslist or Facebook Marketplace. 

Encouraging Broodiness 

Some seasons are better than others for success¬ 
fully hatching eggs. In particular, it’s more difficult for 
chicks to thrive in extreme temperatures, so avoid the 
hottest weeks of summer and coldest weeks of winter. 

To encourage hens to get broody when you want them 
to, leave eggs in the nesting box overnight, rather than 
collecting them promptly. Some homesteaders report 
success using golf balls or fake eggs. You’ll know you 
have a broody hen if she returns to the nest after being 
shooed away, refuses to leave the nest when you collect 
eggs, and spends all day sitting on the nest. After a few 
days, the hen wiU pluck feathers from her breast, and 
her body temperature will noticeably rise. 

Preparing a Nest & Collecting Eggs 

You can allow the hen to create her own nest, but 1 
recommend creating one for her, away from the rest of 
the flock. Otherwise, when the broody hen gets up for 
a quick drink or a bite to eat, other hens may lay in her 
nest. This can lead to broken eggs, or some eggs hatch¬ 
ing later than others, which is problematic, because 
some hens refuse to leave their unhatched eggs to care 
for their chicks. Create a nest in a separate cage that’s 
predator-proof, provides shelter from the weather, and 
has enough room for the hen to sit near food and water. 
A rabbit hutch or small chicken run works well. Make 
sure there’s plenty of bedding. 

The easiest option for gathering a clutch of eggs for 
your broody hen to sit on is to allow eggs to accumulate 
in your henhouse nesting boxes for a day or two. The 
broody hen will be naturally attracted and begin sitting 
on these eggs. The downfall to this method is that any 
disturbance, such as moving the eggs to a separate 
nest or cage, may discourage a slightly broody hen 
from sitting. 

A more calculated method is to gather all the eggs 
before you let the hen start sitting, and then move both 
the eggs and the hen to a prepared nest. To do so, care¬ 
fully collect eggs as you normally would, examining 
each for flaws, such as cracks, holes, and odd shapes 
or sizes. Gently place the best eggs in an egg-keeping 
box that’s been washed in hot, soapy water. (Previously 
used cartons may transfer bacteria to the eggs.) Don’t 
wash the eggs, as washing removes their natural 
bloom, which protects the chicks from bacteria. Set 
the eggs point-side down, and store in a cool location 
out of direct sunlight, ideally 55 degrees Fahrenheit 
with 75 percent humidity. To help prevent embryos 
from sticking to the eggshells, place a book under one 
end of the carton, and move the book to the opposite 
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end of the carton once a day. Don’t let the eggs sit too 
long before beginning the incubation process. Each day 
an egg goes without incubation it becomes a bit less 
viable, declining rapidly after seven days. 

How many eggs to collect depends largely on your 
needs and what your hen can comfortably incubate. If 
you’re unsure, collect more eggs than you think you’ll 
need, and remove the excess once the hen is sitting. As 
a general rule, most hens can sit on up to 12 eggs of 
the size they naturally lay. 

When you’ve collected the number of eggs you’d like 
to hatch, transfer them, along with the hen, to the pre¬ 
pared nest. Don’t be alarmed if the hen doesn’t immedi¬ 
ately sit on the eggs. She can take up to a day to begin 
sitting in earnest, and still have a successful hatch. 

Note that red mites and lice can potentially kUl sitting 
hens, so examine your hen carefully before you give her 
a clutch of eggs. If your flock had red mite problems in 
the past, it’s a good idea to dust the hen with red mite 
powder before introducing her to the eggs. 


Incubation 

Ensure the hen has enough water and food, but don’t 
be surprised if she doesn’t drink or eat much. It’s not 
uncommon for hens to lose weight while sitting on 
eggs, which is why they should raise only one or two 
clutches per year, allowing their bodies recovery time 
between hatchings. Also, monitor how much the hen 



Candling lets you check 
for egg viability, but can 
introduce hatching problems 
if done incorrectly. 


is sitting. Some hens start out very broody, but lose 
interest and don’t sit enough to keep the eggs warm. If 
this happens, you’re out of luck and wlU need to throw 
away the eggs. 

Some people like to candle eggs to ensure that the 
hen isn’t sitting on any bad ones. But remember, every 
time you handle eggs, you increase the risk of hatch¬ 
ing problems. The benefit of candling is that you can 
remove any eggs that lack developing embryos, as these 
will rot if you leave them, and they’ll make a stinky 
mess if they break. If you choose to candle, handle 
the eggs gently, removing and replacing them one at a 
time. Wait to candle eggs until day 7. After day 15, don’t 
handle the eggs again. 

Hatching 

The chicks should begin hatching at about day 21. 
They’ll typically hatch out within a few hours of each 
other, but it can take up to three days for the entire 
clutch to hatch. 

After a few chicks are born, the hen will do one of 
three things: She’ll hop off the nest to care for her 
chicks, leaving the remaining unhatched chicks to 
die; she’ll remain on the nest and not do much for her 
chicks (this is fine if the hen is isolated and stiU allows 
the chicks under her); or, most likely, she’ll tend to her 
babies, leaving the eggs for a short time but returning 
to sit if she senses the chicks within are still viable. 



A good mother will 
protect her chicks from 
the rest of the flock. 
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Chick Care 

Once all the eggs have hatched, make sure the hen’s 
a good mother. In rare Instances, she might peck and 
kill the chicks, or ignore them altogether. In addition, 
you’ll need to put a chick waterer and feeder in the 
cage. Within days, a good mother wiU show her chicks 
how to use them. 

I recommend keeping the hen and chicks separated 
from the rest of the flock for at least a week. Some 
people transfer the mother and babies to the main hen¬ 
house right away, but mother hens aren’t always good 
at protecting their chicks, and if you have a henhouse 
that’s raised off the ground, the chicks may fall off the 
house ramp and die. 

I put the mother and chicks in an old wire run placed 
inside the main chicken run, and cover the run with a 
tarp at night. This gives the mother and babies their 
own space, while also allowing the flock to become fa¬ 
miliar with the chicks. 

When you integrate the mother and chicks into the 
flock, stand by and make sure the other chickens don’t 
harm the babies, though it’s normal for them to peck 
the chicks out of curiosity. A good mother will chase off 
any bird that comes near. 

If all seems well, leave the flock for 30 minutes, and 
then check them again. Check periodically throughout 
the day until you’re satisfied the mother can protect 
her chicks from the flock. 


Final Pointers 

The mother hen will continue to do most of the work 
of raising the chicks, but you should make sure there 
are plenty of water sources available, since full-grown 
chickens may occasionally bully chicks away from wa- 
terers. Also pay attention to the height of your water- 
ers, and if the chicks can’t easily reach them, set out 
supplemental chick waterers. 

If you’ve been giving the chicks medicated starter 
feed, you’ll need to switch to a nonmedicated variety 
when you integrate them into the flock, because adult 
chickens love to eat chick food. At around 8 weeks, the 
chicks are ready for grower feed, which ups the protein 
they consume, ensuring optimal growth. Another op¬ 
tion is to switch directly to flock feed once the chicks 
are integrated into the flock; some experts say this 
doesn’t provide enough protein for chicks, but this 
is less of a problem if your flock gets some free-range 
time. Whatever feed you select, don’t give chicks layer 
feed, because its high calcium levels can be harmful. 
A good rule of thumb is to switch to layer feed at 18 to 
20 weeks, f* 


Kristina Seleshanko has been raising chickens 
since she was a child. She’s the author of 25 books, 
including The Ultimate Dandelion Cookbook. Read her 
blog at www.ProuerbsThirtyOneWoman.Blogspot.com. 



It's a good idea to keep newly hatched 
chicks and the mother hen away from 
other chickens for at least a week. When 
you do add them to the flock, stick 
around to make sure everyone gets along. 


Susy Morris 
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Clell G. Ballard (2), wallpaper background: Pixabay 



I N a world where instant communication is 
expected, it’s hard to believe that not all that 
long ago, much of rural America was basically 
isolated from events of the day. Those who live in 
densely populated areas have difficulty visualizing 
vast areas where there are no trappings of civilization 
at aU. In the wide expanses of Middle America, the 
farther one goes west, the more distance there 
is between farmsteads and rural towns. Where 
ranching is the main form of economic activity, 
it’s not unusual to travel several hours to visit the 
closest neighbor. 

Wireless Revolution 

Henry Ford’s Model T is credited with putting 
America on wheels. An equally important fact is 
often overlooked: Since the Model T was inexpensive 
enough that even small farmers could buy one (or at 
least a used one), it became the means of spreading 
information in rural areas. Neighborly visits and oc¬ 
casional forays into the nearest town were suddenly 
faster and easier, giving access to supplies and the 
latest news. 

Then, with the advent of radio transmission, a 
wireless revolution took place. In the 1920s, radio 
programming was limited, and radio sets were ex¬ 
tremely expensive. A top-of-the-line model could 
cost almost as much as a Model T Ford, which at 
one time could be bought new for just $290 (ap¬ 
proximately $3,500 today). Even if rural families 
wanted a radio, the purchase price was too high, 
and most farms lacked the electricity necessary to 
run them. However, that didn’t stop people from 
making an attempt to share in the excitement that 
a radio provided. 


By Clell G. Ballard 


Only one original wooden knob on this 
old Zenith survived the fire. The author's 
1929 Zenith tabletop radio (below) 
receives AM and shortwave signals. 




Vi 
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Wind-charging systems (left) were used to charge storage batteries that ran the radios. A typical 
console radio (right) with a fantastic cabinet from the early era had a hefty price tag. 


Since some source of electricity was necessary, it 
became common for rural sets to be run on batteries. 
The small, square 6-volt battery that was also used in 
large flashlight-type lamps of the day became a power 
source. Battery technology was in its infancy, and bat¬ 
tery longevity was quite short. Replacement batteries 
were costly, so radios were used only for a short period 
of time each day. 

The 6-volt automobile battery offered an alterna¬ 
tive. Although extremely heavy and bull^ to the point 
that having one in the house was unsightly and in¬ 
convenient, car batteries were used a lot. They had 
two advantages: Their capacity was much greater than 
the small batteries, and they could be recharged. The 
recharging mechanism almost always consisted of a 
wind-driven generator mounted on a rooftop pole where 
air currents flowed unrestricted. In the Plains states, 
there was never a shortage of wind. 

Making It Affordable 

Early on, the cost of a complete radio setup, a viable 
power source, and a recharging apparatus was impos¬ 
sible for all but the wealthy. Even if programs could be 
obtained with the simple antennas of the day, radios 
were out of reach of most farm folk. 

It didn’t take long before American ingenuity came 
into play. Handy individuals discovered that the ra¬ 
dio mechanism Itself could be purchased without an 
elaborate case. In those days, radio cabinets were built 
with the same quality as pianos are today. Phenomenal 
craftsmanship contributed to the expensive price tag. 
Many bought the “chassis” and built their own cabi¬ 
nets. The finished product, which worked just as well 
as a commercially produced radio, provided the news 


and entertainment that was so eagerly sought. The 
homemade product may have looked a little crude, but 
nobody cared. 

Tabletop Convenience 

By the late 1920s, enterprising companies began 
producing tabletop models in addition to the common 
consoles. Although still quite large, the tabletop radio 
didn’t take up any floor space in the relatively small 
homes of the day. My wife and 1 own a 1929 Zenith 
tabletop model that receives both AM and international 
shortwave signals. A switch on the back is used to 
select 110-volt household current or 6-volt operation. 
It has a regular cord, plus two fairly long cables with 
alligator clamps that fasten to a storage battery. 

Multiple tube-type radios have a reputation for mel¬ 
low sound, and our old Zenith is no exception. The 
fairly large speaker provides soothing music and even 
makes voices more pleasant to listen to. We’ve always 
used it on household current. Our external anterma (a 
special braided copper wire extending several hundred 
feet from the house) makes it possible to receive the 
closest station, which is 75 miles away. 

When we were raising our five children during the 
1970s and '80s, we chose not to have a television. The 
old radio was our source of news and entertainment for 
almost two decades. Guess it was kind of quaint that 
the family gathered around the radio every Sunday 
night to listen to “CBS Radio Mystery Theater,” a broad¬ 
cast staple in those years. 

Repairs a Vexing Challenge 

The vacuum tubes that make a radio work have a 
limited life span. When one of them ceases to work. 


Clell G. Ballard (2); Opposite page: Ogden Publications Archives 






the radio does too. In more than four decades of regu¬ 
lar use, our Zenith has needed a new tube only three 
times. Each time, though, it became increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to find someone to fix it. 

One day in 1990, when the Zenith was turned on, 
all it produced was static. Since it obviously needed a 
new tube, I searched for someone to repair it. I finally 
found a gentleman quite some distance away. I left the 
radio at his shop, with the understanding we’d have to 
be without it for several weeks. 

I didn’t hear anything for an extended period of time, 
so I drove to the town to talk to the repairman. When 
I pulled up, I was shocked to find that the repair shop 
building was gone. It had burned to the ground in a 
middle-of-the-night fire. I was sick at heart. Although 
the building was insured, the contents weren’t. Even if 
an Insurance claim had been available, it would never 
replace the old radio that was a part of our family. 

The Phoenix Radio 

A couple of weeks later, the thought came to me that 
maybe I could find some small part of the radio in what 
was left of the building. Saving something would be bet¬ 
ter than nothing. 

I returned to the site and walked through the ashes. 
Absolutely nothing was Identifiable. For some reason, I 
stopped to lift a hunk of something that hadn’t burned 
completely. You can’t imagine the joy I felt when I dis¬ 
covered our old radio sitting on the floor. Apparently 


the repairman had taken the radio chassis out of its 
case and set both pieces on the floor. During the fire, 
a piece of debris fell over it, protecting it from the heat. 
Although badly damaged from water, it was basically 
all there. 

I excitedly scooped it up and took it home. I took the 
radio mechanism to a repair shop that specialized in 
old radios, and it was returned to working order with 
only minor repairs. While it was being repaired, I spent 
a lot of time attempting to restore the wooden case 
back to its original appearance. I couldn’t find any in¬ 
formation on resurrecting a quality piece of furniture 
that had been soaked in water, so I was on my own. 
I’m pleased to report that my efforts were almost 100 
percent successful. 

By 1991, the Zenith had returned to dally service. 
Today, almost a century after it was manufactured, the 
old Zenith continues to provide its mellow sounds in 
our home. Knobs on the front of the unit offer the only 
clue to the nearly disastrous fire. Careful examination 
shows that three are reproductions. Our little corner 
of rural America is more pleasant because of a radio 
that’s an amazing survivor, x 


Clell G. Ballard is a retired high school teacher. 
He’s worked on farms since he was in grade school, 
including 53 summers spent working on his uncle’s 
dryland hay and grain ranch. 



Homemade Cabinets 

Radios dating to the 1920s are un¬ 
usual today. Occasionally, one with a 
beautifully crafted cabinet is found, 
and such pieces are prized by collec¬ 
tors. That fine craftsmanship came 
at a cost few could afford back in the 
day. Those on a tight budget made do, 
bufiding a homemade cabinet to hold 
the manufactured radio chassis. 

Just such a piece was found at 
a long abandoned homestead in a 
sparsely populated part of south¬ 
ern Idaho. The top of the enclosure 
was broken, and the whole thing 
was almost completely covered with 
bird droppings. Later, as it was be¬ 
ing cleaned and repaired, it was discovered that 
the wood came from a dynamite box. The d 5 niamlte 
maker’s name is prominently displayed on the in¬ 
side surface of the panels. 

The round opening for the speaker presented a 
challenge for the home craftsman, who was unable 


to make the circle perfectly uniform. However, the 
cabinet’s front is a nearly identical replica of a piece 
manufactured by Zenith, complete with parallel bars 
in the center. The craftsman most likely had a pho¬ 
tograph of a factory cabinet in his possession, that 
he did his best to replicate. 
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A look at the importance 
and beauty of porches 
through the years. 




This type of porch was 
utilized for food prep during 
daylight hours, and as a cool 
parlor in the evenings. 


Article and photos 
by Dorothy Rieke 

I N the 1930s, social events for children were almost 
unheard of. However, I once attended a tea party 
hosted by my two best friends, held in the long, 
narrow, enclosed porch of their grandmother’s house. 
The porch, built on the east side of the house, was 
pleasant and quaint, with a wicker table and chairs, an 
old water pump, and a variety of green plants. 

For the tea party, my friends and their grandmother 
moved in a small table with three chairs. The table was 
covered with a lace curtain, and then set with small 
plates, saucers, and cups. A larger plate held peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches cut into small triangles, 
and a pretty pink dish was fUled with hulled black wal¬ 
nuts. Another bowl held slices of bananas, and a teapot 
contained fresh lemonade. 

The sight of the table and refreshments, as well as 
visiting with my two best friends, was a special treat, 
especially on that lovely porch. The entire atmosphere 
made it an unforgettable occasion. 

Multiple Purpose 

Through the years, porches have served many pur¬ 
poses: a shaded haven where women could pod peas 
or snap green beans, a gathering area for loved ones to 
keep up on family and community happenings, a se¬ 
rene place to watch children play in the yard or to take 
in the beauty of the trees and flowers, and a quiet spot 
for courting couples. 

Because of their usefulness, porches have been pop¬ 
ular across multiple cultures since some of the earli¬ 
est times in civilization. In ancient Greek and Roman 
architecture, the peristyle was a porch that was formed 
by columns that often surrounded a garden. In Italy, 
piazzas took the place of porches. Even in Africa, most 
shotgun houses had porches. From the early 1880s to 
the mid-1920s, building porches on houses became “a 
way of life” in the United States. 

Advantages & Styles 

Back in the day, homes were often small, so porches 
were a common place for folks to entertain family and 
friends. Porches also allowed people to forge a connec¬ 
tion with nature, because they’d often sit on the porch 
and observe sunsets, rainbows, and the sky, while at 
the same time breathing in the fresh scents of grass 
and hay, flowers, and approaching rain storms. 

In addition, vintage heating devices, such as kero¬ 
sene stoves, often emitted fumes that affected the in¬ 
door air quality in older homes, so porches provided a 
place to escape to an environment that was fresh and 
welcoming. And in summer, when houses became hot 
and stuffy, people would go out on the porch to cool off. 
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Porches of this nature are 
solid additions to a house. 



The porch on this farmhouse 
affords space for entertaining, 
gazing at the stars, and 
simply enjoying nature. 




















































































































































Porches also protected front doors, hardware, trim, 
lighting, and foyers from rain, snow, sun, and wind. 

And we can’t forget how important porches were when 
it came to courting and relationships. Many couples got 
to know each other while sitting on porch swings. In 
fact, it’s quite likely that many of those couples got en¬ 
gaged, and possibly even planned their wedding, while 
sitting on a porch. 

Not all porches were the same, though. There were 
several different styles, and many of them can still be 
seen today. 

Most farmhouses featured a simple covered porch, 
meaning a roof of some sort covered the porch. Screened 
porches, in which window screens enclosed the porch, 
were another option for homeowners. Wrap-around 
porches, usually constructed on Victorian-style homes, 
circle the front and sides of the house, and sometimes 
wrap around the back as well. Rain porches have a roof 
that extends beyond the porch deck, and columns built 
from the ground up, which protects the porch from 
rain and other weather elements. Portico porches have 
a roof supported by columns over a walkway. Loggia 
porches, most often seen on large public buildings, 
and sometimes on luxurious residential properties, are 
covered porches that run the length of a building, with 


columns or arches on the open sides. Sun porches, 
typically enclosed with glass, offer protection from the 
elements, while allowing full exposure to sunlight. A 
stoop, a small landing at the top of stairs that’s usually 
covered by a roof, is also a type of porch, but one that’s 
more common in urban areas. 

Porch Popularity 

Through the years, the use and importance of porch¬ 
es diminished as the times and ways of life changed in 
the United States. 

As women began working outside the home, there 
wasn’t as much time to spend on the porch. When 
televisions became popular in the 1950s, people began 
spending evenings in their living rooms, rather than 
out on their porches. In addition, as the average size of 
houses grew, it became more expensive to build a home 
with a porch. 

The advent of better roads and automobiles may have 
also led to the demise of spending time on the porch, 
as exhaust fumes, noise, and heavy traffic made it less 
pleasing to sit out on a porch close to the road. And 
let’s not forget that with the telephone, neighbors and 
friends could talk to each other from their own homes, 
without having to get together physically. 



Wrap-around porches add character 
to homes, and are usually seen on 
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A stoop is a simple, small landing 
covered by a roof, and is most 
commonly seen in urban settings. 
















































































































































Decades later, the porch again gained some popular¬ 
ity, and then faded again. It’s a trend that’U probably 
continue to come and go, depending on the times. 

Appeal & Importance 

Whether popular or not, porches no doubt enhance 
a home. Not only do they add appeal with decorative 
posts, spindles, and balusters, but they’ll always be a 
great place to socialize, catch up on the latest news, 
relax, and enjoy nature’s beauty. Add some comfortable 
furniture and lighting, and the porch just may become 
your new favorite place to spend time, 


Dorothy RIeke and her husband live on the farm 
her grandfather purchased in 1883, in southeastern 
Nebraska. Dorothy was a schoolteacher for more 
than 40 years before retiring. She enjoys writing, 
and her work has appeared in various publications. 


Do you have a porch you love? 

Send your high-quality photos to 
TSmith@CappersFarmer.com, and we just 
might publish them in an upcoming issue. 









This is the house, built at the turn of the 
century, where Dorothy and her friends had 
their tea party on the enclosed porch. 
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Use stylish repairs to extend the life of, 
or simply beautify, old garments. 


Article and photos 
by Rebecca Martin 

P opular in the early 20th century, patches later 
fell by the wayside. However, they’re back in style 
now. This means that by patching your worn 
clothes, not only can you get more wear out of them, 
but if you embellish those patches with embroidery, 
you can be fashionable at the same time. 


So, why not be stylish while saving money? I recently 
patched the worn-out elbows on a favorite jacket with 
some fabric recycled from another garment, and it 
turned out great. T* 


Rebecca Martin is a Capper’s Farmer editor who 
enjoys making all types of useful projects, using a 
variety of crafting techniques. 







Tools & Materials 

■ Garment to be patched 

■ Supplies for making template (object for 
tracing, cardstock, marker) 

■ Patching fabric 

■ Tailor’s chalk 

■ Scissors 

■ Double-sided fusible interfacing 

■ Steam iron and ironing board 

■ Embroidery floss 

■ Embroidery needle 


STEP 1 : Take a good look at the garment you wish 
to patch, so you can determine what size and shape 
your finished patch needs to be. In examining the torn 
elbows on my jacket, 1 realized a commercial oval¬ 
shaped patch wouldn’t be suitable, because the rear 
sleeve panel was tapered, and oval commercial patches 
wouldn’t fit the taper. So instead, I created a custom 
template that tapered like the sleeve. 

NOTE: To make a customized template, look around 
your home for objects with the right size and shape that 
you can trace. 1 used canning jar lids of two sizes that 
were of the right diameter for the width of the jacket’s 
sleeve panel, and on a piece of cardstock (actually a 
greeting card), 1 traced around the lids (see photos A 
and B at right), and then connected the two circles with 
a tapered line between their widest points (see photos 
C and D). 

STEP 2 : Position your cardstock template on the 
patch fabric, and then trace around it with tailor’s 
chalk. Remove the template, and then chalk an addi¬ 
tional line Ya inch outside the first line, and cut out the 
patch on this outer line. 

STEP 3: Lay your template on a piece of double-sided 
fusible interfacing. Trace around the template, and 
then cut it out along the marked line. Following the 
manufacturer’s directions, iron the interfacing to the 
reverse side of the patch. On my patch, 1 folded over 
the ^/4-inch edge and ironed it to lay flat on the unfused 
side of the interfacing (what will become the inside of 
the patch), which produced a smooth, finished edge. 

STEP 4: Peel off the paper on the unfused side of 
the interfacing. Working on an ironing board, smooth 
out the sleeve panel and position the patch to cover the 
tears. Make sure the '/4-lnch hem is folded under along 
the edges. Iron the patch to the jacket. The edges will 
remain loose because of the folded-under hem. 

STEP 5: Using an embroidery needle, secure the 
edges and add embellishment to your patch by embroi¬ 



dering around aU the edges in a blanket stitch, using a 
contrasting color of embroidery floss. 


TURN TO PAGE 72 
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Blanket Stitching & Embroidering 

Blanket stitch is a good edging stitch that’s fairly 
easy for beginners to execute. First, cut a length of 
embroidery floss about a foot long, and then divide the 
Individual strands so you’ll be working with only three 
of the six. Thread the embroidery needle, and knot one 
end of the floss. Push the needle up through the jack¬ 
et fabric very close to the patch, and pull the thread 
through so the knot rests on the underside. About % 
inch to one side, and % inch onto the patch, push the 
needle down through both layers of fabric (patch and 
underlying jacket), but don’t pull the thread taut just 
yet. First, push the needle back up through the jacket 
only, directly below where the needle has exited the 
patch, and above the loose thread. Now, pull the thread 
taut. The thread will form a reversed “L.” Repeat these 
stitches around the circumference of the patch. When 
you’ve reached the first stitch, push the needle down 
through the jacket and tie a knot to secure the thread. 

If you’re confident in your embroidery skills, you can 
add embellishment to the patch Itself, as I did. If you 
choose to do so, it’s best done at the end of Step 2, 
just after you’ve cut out the patch. I worked embroi¬ 
dered designs on the patch fabric’s woven designs us¬ 
ing a simple line of backstitch ending in a single loop 
of chain stitch. 
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Building Abilities Since 1920 

We value your support in celebration of our 100th year of 
service. Today, we hope you will join us in continuing Senator 
Arthur Capper’s legacy as we build abilities and empower 
people of all ages living with disabilities. 




Therapy for children: Physical / Occupational / Speech / Feeding / Behavioral 
Services for Adults: Day & Residential Services / Job Training & Coaching 


Topeka • 3500 SW 10th Street. Topeka. KS 66604 / Winfield • 1500 E 8th Avenue. Winfield. Kansas 67156 
(785)272.4060 / FAX (785) 272.7912 (620)221.9431 / FAX (620) 221.9336 


YES! Here is my gift to advance the hopes and dreams of children and aduits with disabilities. 

Please make your check payable to Capper Foundation, 

a non-profit charity recognized as tax-exempt by the IRS under section 501(c)(3). O $25 O $50 O $100 


Name (please print): 

Address:_ 

City/ST/Zip:_ 

Phone:_ 

Email:_ 


O Other $_ 


If you prefer to place a gift on a 
credit card, please call our office at 
785.272.4060 or visit our secure website 
to make your gift online. 

www.capper.org 


Thank you for your partnership and support. Together, we are making a difference! 























Nourish your skin 
with homemade 
soaps and scrubs. 


Article and photos by Jan Berry 

C REATE a spa experience in the comfort of your 
own home with soaps and scrubs designed to 
polish, cleanse, and pamper. You'll appreci¬ 
ate the clean lines of Charcoal & Sea Salt Spa Bars, 
Floating Dead Sea Mud Bars are sure to become a fa¬ 
vorite, and Pink Grapefruit Pedicure Scrubs will get 
your feet in tip-top shape for sandal weather, x 


Jan Berry is a published author, herbalist, 
soapmaker, and owner of the website The Nerdy 
Farm Wife (www.TheNerdyFarmWife.com), which 
offers online courses for making soaps and more. 
She lives in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia 
with her family. This article is excerpted with 
permission from her book. Easy Homemade Melt & 
Pour Soaps (Page Street Publishing). 





Charcoal & Sea Salt Spa Bars 

\lelds 4 bars. 

These simple yet elegant, double-sided bars feature 
deep-cleansing charcoal, along with skin-clearing tea 
tree oil, soothing lavender essential oU, mineral-rich 
sea salt, and a touch of silk for added luxury. In this 
recipe, 1 divided the essential oils, scenting the char¬ 
coal half with tea tree, and the white half with laven¬ 
der. For a more blended fragrance, you can combine 
both essential oils into the melted soap base before 
dividing it in half and proceeding with the recipe. 

16 ounces shea or goat’s milk soap base 
% teaspoon lavender essential od 
4 oval soap molds (4 ounces each) 

Rubbing alcohol, for spritzing 
1 teaspoon sea salt 

V 2 teaspoon charcoal, diluted in 1 V 2 teaspoons 
mbbing alcohol 

Vi teaspoon tea tree essential oil 
Va teaspoon liquid silk amino acids, optional 

O Place soap base in the top of a double boder over 
medium-low heat, and heat untd melted, stirring of¬ 
ten, about 20 to 30 minutes. Alternatively, melt it in 
the microwave, stirring every 30 seconds or so. 

O Evenly divide soap between two containers, 
e stir lavender essential oil into one container, 
and mix wed. Evenly divide mixture among four soap 
molds, fidrng each one about half fud. Immediately 
spritz the tops with mbbing alcohol, and quickly 
sprinkle each with Ya teaspoon sea salt. Spritz again, 
generously, with mbbing alcohol, and let stand for 5 
to 10 minutes to firm up. 



O Into the second container of melted soap, stir in 
the dduted charcoal, tea tree essential oil, and silk 
amino acids, if using. Monitor the temperature, bring¬ 
ing it below 135 degrees Fahrenheit to prevent melt¬ 
ing the lavender layers. 

© When the charcoal soap is ready, spritz the lav¬ 
ender soap layers in the molds with mbbing alcohol, 
and then evenly divide the charcoal soap between 
the molds, tiding them almost to the top. Spritz again 
with mbbing alcohol to eliminate any air bubbles on 
the surface. 

© Let the soaps cool completely, about 2 to 3 hours, 
or untd hardened. 

© Unmold the bars, wrap them tightly, and store 
them in a cool, dry place, out of direct sunlight. 

NOTE: For a cool, minty version, to the first con¬ 
tainer (white layer), add V 2 teaspoon of French green 
clay mixed with 1V 2 teaspoons of mbbing alcohol, and 
use peppermint essential oil in place of lavender. 


Floating Dead Sea Mud Bars 

Yields 4 bars. 

These unique bars, featuring Dead Sea mud clay 
powder, wid float in your bathtub, instead of sinking 
dke most soaps do. Dead Sea products are renowned 
for treating a multitude of skin adments, making 
them a spa treatment staple. To use wet Dead Sea 
mud instead of the dry clay powder, simply omit the 
alcohol and blend the mud with the glycerin before 
making the recipe, and then be sure to strain out 
any stray clumps of mud before whipping. Jojoba or 
olive od is added to keep the soap from being too dry¬ 
ing, while aloe vera gel soothes skin and adds a small 
boost to the lather. Glycerin helps whipped melt-and- 
pour soap hold its form better and leads to a higher 
success rate, but if you don’t have any, you can leave 
it out. It’d just have a slightly different texture. 
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16 ounces goat’s milk or other white soap base 
V 2 teaspoon jojoba or olive oil 
V 2 teaspoon aloe vera gel 
2 teaspoons glycerin 

1 tablespoon Dead Sea mud clay powder, mixed 

with 2 to 3 tablespoons rubbing alcohol 
1 teaspoon lavender or peppermint essential oil 
Va teaspoon tea tree essential oil 
4 rectangular soap molds (4 ounces each) 

Rubbing alcohol, for spritzing 

O Place soap base in a heatproof, 4-cup glass con¬ 
tainer, and place in the top of a double boiler over 
medium-low heat. Heat until melted, stirring often, 
about 20 to 30 minutes. Alternatively, melt it in the 
microwave, stirring every 30 seconds or so. 

0 Stir in oil, aloe vera gel, glycerin, diluted mud 
clay powder, and essential oils, and mix weU. Set 


aside to cool, stirring occasionally, until it reaches 
125 to 130 degrees Fahrenheit. 

0 Meanwhile, get a hand-held mixer ready, and set 
your molds near your work surface. 

O When the soap reaches 125 to 130 degrees, set 
a timer for 25 seconds, and then use the hand-held 
mixer to whip the soap on low to medium-low speed. 
If you have an infrared thermometer, monitor the 
temperature while you mix, as it will drop. Stop mix¬ 
ing after 25 to 30 seconds, or before the temperature 
drops to 115 degrees. 

© Immediately pour the whipped soap into the 
molds. Lightly spray the tops with rubbing alcohol. 

© Let the soap bars cool and set in the molds for 
at least 8 to 12 hours. (Removing them too soon may 
cause the sides to stick.) 

0 Unmold the bars, wrap them tightly, and store 
them in a cool, diy place, out of direct sunlight. 


Pink Grapefruit Pedicure Scrubs 

Yields 10 cubes. 

Designed especially for calloused skin, these scrub 
cubes polish and smooth away rough skin, helping to 
get your feet in tip-top shape for sandal season. They 
include ultra-fine pink Himalayan salt and cranberry 
seeds, which are both exfoliants, and they're enriched 
with apricot kernel oil and lanolin, which have intense 
healing properties. If you’re vegan or allergic to lano¬ 
lin, simply use more oil, or substitute shea butter. 

10 ounces triple butter or other white soap base, 
cut into 1 -inch cubes 

1 teaspoon apricot kernel, sweet almond, or 
sunflower oil 
14 teaspoon lanolin 
10 drops sea buckthorn oil, optional 
Va teaspoon pink grapefruit essential oil 
% teaspoon orange essential oil 
1 tablespoon ultra-fine pink Himalayan salt 
1V 2 tablespoons cranberry seeds 
Silicone ice cube tray (1 ounce cavities) 

Rubbing alcohol, for spritzing 

O Place soap base in a heatproof glass jar or con¬ 
tainer, and place in the top of a double boiler over 
medium-low heat. Heat until melted, about 20 to 30 
minutes, stirring often. Alternatively, melt it in the 
microwave, stirring every 30 seconds or so. 

0 Stir in apricot kernel oil, lanolin, and sea buck¬ 
thorn oU, if using. Add essential oUs, and mix well. 

© Place the salt and cranberry seeds near your 
work surface. 



O Working quickly, pour a small amount of melted 
soap base in the bottom of 10 cavities of the silicone 
tray. Immediately sprinkle them with a thin layer of 
cranberry seeds. Spritz with alcohol. Add another thin 
layer of soap, just enough to barely cover the seeds. 
Spritz with alcohol, and sprinkle on a layer of salt. 
Continue alternating thin layers of soap with thin lay¬ 
ers of salt and cranberry seeds, until the cavities are 
full. Top with a final layer of cranberry seeds and salt, 
pressing lightly so they adhere. Spritz with alcohol. 

© Let the cubes set up in the mold for 3 to 4 hours, 
or untU completely cooled and hardened. 

© Remove and store the cubes in an airtight con¬ 
tainer untU needed. 
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Article and photos by Shaye Elliott 

S UMMERTIME is a season that’s welcome 
around the farm. Summer, in many ways, gives 
us permission to be as busy or as la^ as we’d 
like. We can fill our days with harvesting vegetables, 
weeding, cleaning, and preserving, but the days can 
also be just as easily filled with picnics, playtime, 
lounging by the pond, taking long drives, or swimming 
in the river. It’s the time when we get to celebrate what 
the land is offering up, because our hard work during 
spring literally comes to fruition. 

Summer mornings start early for us, so we can com¬ 
plete the bulk of the livestock and gardening chores 


before the heat of the day arrives with the rising sun. 
We watch it peek over the ridgeline, and then we race 
to get the milk in the fridge, gather the eggs, and fill the 
garden basket with the dally harvest, x 


SEE RECIPES ON PAGES 79-80 


Shaye Elliott is the founder of the blog The Elliott 
Homestead (www.TheElliottHomestead.com/Blog). She 
and her husband are developing a farm in the Pacific 
Northwest. This is excerpted with permission from 
her book, Seasons at the Farm (Lyons Press). 

























Summer Quiche 

\lelds 8 servings. 

1 Vs cups all-purpose flour 

V 2 teaspoon plus a pinch of sea 
salt, divided 

V2 cup plus 1 tablespoon butter, 
chilled, cut into small pieces, 
divided 

9 eggs, divided 

2 small yellow onions, minced 

3 medium sweet peppers, seeded 
and chopped 

1 ear of corn, kernels cut off 
(about 1 cup) 

1 cup heavy cream 

4 ounces cream cheese, optional 

1 cup grated aged cheddar cheese 

2 tablespoons minced parsley 

O In a stand mixer fitted with 
the paddle attachment, combine 
flour and V2 teaspoon salt. With 
mixer on medium-low speed, drop 


in V2 cup of butter pieces, a few 
at a time, and mix until dough 
resembles coarse sand. Add 1 egg, 
and mix to combine. 

0 Remove dough from mixer. 
Wrap in plastic wrap, and refriger¬ 
ate for at least 30 minutes. 

0 Remove dough from refrigera¬ 
tor, and flour a work surface. Use 
a rolling pin, and additional flour 
as needed, to roll dough into a 12- 
inch round. 

O Line a 9-inch sprtngform cake 
pan with aluminum foil. Gently lift 
dough round and place over cake 
pan. Lightly and carefuUy press 
dough into pan with your finger¬ 
tips. Use any excess dough hang¬ 
ing over the sides to patch holes, 
if needed. (Make sure there aren’t 
cracks or holes, as the dough wiU 
be holding a liquid filling.) 

0 Place pan in refrigerator. 
Preheat oven to 375 F. 


© Melt remaining butter in a 
small skillet over medium-high 
heat. Add onions, peppers, and 
corn, and saute until soft, about 
4 to 6 minutes. Turn off heat, and 
set skillet aside. 

0 In a stand mixer, combine 
remaining eggs, cream, and cream 
cheese, if using. Add cheddar and 
a pinch of sea salt, and mix to 
combine. Add sauteed vegetables 
and parsley, and mix until just 
combined. Pour mixture into 
cold crust. 

© Bake for 40 to 45 minutes, or 
until top is lightly browned and 
center has just the slightest jiggle. 

0 Let quiche stand for a few 
minutes before removing from 
pan. Cool for another couple of 
minutes before slicing and serving. 

NOTE: The dough can be made in 
advance, if desired, and kept in the 
refrigerator for up to three days. 



My Favorite 
Potato Salad 

Yields about 16 to 20 servings. 

4 pounds russet potatoes, peeled 
and cut into l-inch cubes 

V 2 cup plus 1 V2 teaspoons sea 
salt, divided 

1 cup full-fat plain yogurt 

2 teaspoons grainy mustard 

1 teaspoon freshly ground 
black pepper 

2 shallots, minced 

1 cup minced celery 

5 tablespoons minced fresh 
parsley 

6 hard-boiled eggs, peeled 
and sliced 

O Combine potatoes and V2 cup 
sea salt in a large stockpot. Cover 
with water, and bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat, simmer until fork- 
tender, about 10 to 12 minutes, 
and drain. Transfer potatoes to a 
large bowl, and set aside to cool. 

0 In a medium-sized bowl, com¬ 
bine yogurt, mustard, remaining 


sea salt, pepper, and shallots. Mix 
well, and set aside to allow flavors 
to blend. 

© Add celery, parsley, and 
eggs to potatoes. Pour in yogurt 
mixture, and stir gently but thor¬ 


oughly to combine. Season with 
a little additional salt and pepper, 
if needed. 

O Chill well before serving. 
Garnish with a pinch of additional 
parsley, if desired. 
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Caramelized Peaches 

\lelds 6 servings. 

8 large, very ripe peaches, peeled 
V 2 cup butter 

1 cup dehydrated whole cane 
sugar 

1 cup cream 
Pinch of sea salt 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh mint 
2 tablespoons chopped almonds 

O Cut peaches in half, and re¬ 
move pits. Set aside. 

© Heat butter, cane sugar, 
cream, and sea salt in a pan over 
low heat until butter is melted and 
ingredients have melded. Stir gen¬ 
tly to combine. Continue heating 
mixture until it starts to look like 
caramel, about 5 minutes longer. 
(There’s no need to stir it at this 
point, but keep a close eye on it. 
You don’t want it to burn, but you 
have to give it time to caramelize.) 

© When mixture looks and 
smells Hke caramel, add the 
peaches. Cook for 3 minutes, flip, 
and cook for an additional 3 min¬ 
utes, or until heated through. 

O Serve peaches immediately, 
topped with a sprinkling of fresh 
chopped mint and almonds. Stir 
in a dash of additional cream, as 
well, if desired. 




Welcome to the Farm 

How-To Wisdom from the Elliott Homestead 

The homesteading movement is continuing to grow as more people are stepping up to have 
a hand in where their food comes from. Whether you want to dahble or immerse yourself 
completely in the do-it-yourself, hack-to-hasics lifestyle, Welcome to the Farm is a comprehensive, 
fully illustrated guide to growing the very best food right in your own backyard. Author Shaye 
Elliott teaches you how to harvest produce, milk a dairy cow (and make butter!), plant an 
orchard, can jams and jellies, and raise chickens and bees. Aimed to serve both homesteaders 
and urban farmers, this book will walk you through the beginning stages of small-area farming 
and show you how to utilize your available space for optimal and delicious food production. 

This title is available at Store.CappersFarmer.com or by calling 800-678-4883. Mention promo 
code MCFPAKZ5. Item #8576. 
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Use these methods to preserve an abundance 
of end-of-the-season tomatoes. 


By Joan Gussow 

M y late husband titled one of his vividly 
evoeative pastels “August Madness in the 
Garden.” And it is. The garden is bursting 
with life this time of year, and the plants overwhelm my 
efforts to keep them within bounds. 

These are the months when New York summer 
storms, hurrying through to drop their loads of water, 
pull behind them fresh mornings with a hint of fall. 
That trace of coolness in the air tells me it’s not enough 
to graze myself sick on the produce, but that I’ve got to 
put some of it by for the months to come. 

In most parts of the country, there’s no threat just 


yet of frost pushing us to rush out and strip the gar¬ 
den. But the sudden, heavy rain that broke a dry spell 
cracked open whole clusters of cherry tomatoes. Right 
about now, they and their larger neighbors are starting 
to rot on the vine. When the smell of spoiled tomatoes 
hits you every time you pass their beds, you know it’s 
time to get a bucket for the rotted ones and a large 
basket or two for the savers, and settle down to clean 
up the chaos. 

So you do a careful job, and you come in the house 
carTying baskets and buckets not just of tomatoes, but 
of peppers and eggplants, and the herbs and greens 
you picked while you were at it. You want to store some 
of this for the winter. But where do you start? 
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Tomato-Glut Sauce 

Yields 8 cups. 

Here’s a dellelous reelpe from my book. This Organic Life. 
It’s a llfesaver when you’re drowning in a sea of tomatoes. 
The ingredients, other than the tomatoes, garlic, and bal¬ 
samic vinegar, are pretty much up to you, depending on 
what you have a surplus of. I’ve put in a lot of cut-up pep¬ 
pers. I’ve used eggplant and zucchini in place of the carrots. 
And since I never grow celery, only celery leaf, I put some of 
that in too. The secret seems to lie in the balsamic vinegar 
and in the roasting process itself. 



O Preheat oven to 400 F. 

© Place aU ingredients on a large roasting pan, and roast 
for 45 minutes, or until vegetables are soft. 

© Transfer, in batches, to a food processor, and pulse 
briefly to blend, leaving the mixture slightly chunky. 

O Divide into 2-cup portions, and freeze in freezer-safe 
bags or containers. 






Pixabay/Alexas fotos 


You have to start with the tomatoes, because they’re 
the most fragile. There’s time for the other produce 
later, though it’s worth saying here that peppers sim¬ 
ply cut into strips, dropped into a bag, and put in the 
freezer will keep beautifully. Actually, so will toma¬ 
toes, if the picking has used up your available time. 

Gail Feenstra, of California, simply washes and 
dries tomatoes, puts them in plastic bags, and freezes 
them. That’s the easiest way to cope with excess. 
They can be thawed out to make juice or sauce later, 
when the garden slows down. 

Next easiest, and most surprising, is to wash and 
diy the cherry tomatoes, pack them in 16-ounce jars 
with basil leaves, a pinch of salt, and 2 tablespoons of 
vinegar, and then fill the jars with olive ofi. Screw on 
the fids securely, shake to mix, and then simply store 
them on the shelf until needed. This recipe, along 
with hundreds of other alternatives to canning and 
freezing, comes from the farmers of France’s Terre 
Vivante in a book titled Keeping Food Fresh, edited 
by Claude Aubert. 

Drying tomatoes is something several of us do. In 
Tucson, Arizona, Barbara Kingsolver dries them on 
her roof, spreading the tomatoes on oiled screens un¬ 
der cheesecloth tents to deter the birds. Most places 
are too humid for that, so many of us use food driers. 
I grow a cherry tomato called ‘Principe Borghese,’ 
specifically for its dried sweetness. But my contribu¬ 
tion to the easiest solution to tomato glut is the sauce 
recipe on Page 82. 

If you’re a canner, make tomato juice, like Mary 
Anselmlno, of Michigan, does. She gets together with 
friends and makes 40 to 50 quarts of juice by cut¬ 
ting up all the fruit that’s neither rotten nor moldy, 
cooking it down until it’s soft, putting it through a 
food mill, and canning what comes out of the bottom. 
You also can freeze tomato juice, although 50 quarts 
would take up a lot of space in the fi'eezer! 

Mary’s tomato juice parly is a reminder that in most 
times and places, food and community have gone 
together. Mary also shares a peach gala in August, 
where she and her neighbors put up 50 to 60 quarts 
of peaches each. 

Gail, who lives in a solar community surrounded 
by almond trees, speaks fondly of the community 
almond harvest that marks September. Sheets are 
laid under the trees, and a mechanical shaker brings 
down the nuts, which all the neighbors help gather 
and store. 

There’s something special about the storing-up pro¬ 
cess. It makes us feel as if we’re going off the food 
grid, taking care of ourselves year-round. And in a 
time when the future seems so insecure, there’s a 
warm sense of security in knowing you have food 
stored away just as autumn begins, 


Preserving Tomatoes 

Homegrown tomatoes taste almost as good 
canned, frozen, or dried, as they do fresh from the 
garden, and they certainly have far more flavor 
than the tennis balls supermarkets try to pass off 
as tomatoes. 

If you don’t grow enough of your own tomatoes to 
put away for the winter, you can buy a box or two 
at a local farmers market. If you shop at the height 
of the season, you should be able to get a good 
discount when you buy a larger quantity. 

Preservation Methods 

The following methods of preserving tomatoes are 
simple. Tiy them all. 

■ FREEZING 

Place whole tomatoes in 
freezer bags, and freeze. 

The skins will be easy 
to remove after thaw¬ 
ing, and you can add 
the tomatoes to soups, 
or cook them down for 
sauce or ketchup. 

■ DRYING 

Start with either cherry 
or plum tomatoes, 
which tend to have 
less juice than sllcers. 

If your area has diy 
summer weather, cut 
the tomatoes in half, 
scoop out some of the 
seeds and gel, and then 
lay them on oiled cookie 
sheets. Cover the cookie 
sheets with cheesecloth and 
set in a diy, airy location until the tomatoes 
are leatheiy. If your weather is humid, diy your 
tomatoes in a very low oven, or use an electric 
food dryer. 

■ CANNING 

Tomatoes are a great starter food if you’re just 
learning about canning. They’re so acidic, they 
can be canned in a simple water-bath canner. 


Joan Gussow is a professor, author, and gardener. 
She gives thanks to advisers Mary Anseimino, Gail 
Feenstra, Barbara Kingsolver, Toni Liguori, and 
Jennifer Wilkins for their input for this article. 
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Memories of 
the good old steam 
engine machines. 

By Jim Boan 

I T was July 1938. Dad and I hitched Maud and 
Pearl, our team of matched Belgian mares, to the 
grain binder, and pulled it out of the storage shed. 
The humped-back machine needed some repairs. The 
canvas conveyor belts needed slats riveted, both on the 
platform where the cut grain would faU and the elevator 
canvas that carried the cut grain over the hump and 
dumped it into the bundle-gathering arms where it 
was collected and tied. The tying mechanism was metal 
fingers. They tied the bundle knot and cut the twine. 
This was the only precision unit on the binder, and 


the most finicky. We oiled the machine, sharpened 
the sickle sections, and examined the guards. Then, 
the team pulled the binder to the wheat field, where 
we removed the tongue from the end of the binder 
and positioned it on the side for operation. Finally, 
we lowered the bull wheel, a large drive wheel that 
powered the binder. 

Dad sat in the operator’s seat and drove the team 
while 1 shocked the bundles. I’d grab two bundles, and 
holding the tops together, jam the straw ends into the 
ground so they’d stand. Then I’d collect a few more 
bundles to prop up the original two. Taking another 
bundle, holding the cut ends against my waist. I’d bend 
the grain heads down. This bundle would be placed on 
the top to shed rain, if it came. 

Day after day. I’d shock wheat until they dotted the 
field. Later, we’d bring a wagon equipped with a hay 
frame, and pick up and haul the bundles to the place 
where the threshing machine was to be located. There, 






we made two stacks about 20 feet high, with 8 feet be¬ 
tween them. The threshing separator would be pulled 
into this space. 

Some shocks were left in the field. These would be 
picked up on threshing day by neighbors with their 
wagons. We announced to our neighbors that the 
threshing machine would come on a certain day late 
in July. About half a dozen neighbors showed up with 
their wagons and families. 

The Big Day 

1 rose early on threshing day, while the dew was still 
on the grass. Dressed in my homemade denim over¬ 
alls and shirt, I went outside and sat on a large tree 
root, wiggling my toes in the dirt, waiting for the shrill 
whistle of the old steam engine. It was too wide for our 
country roads, and too high for the tree limbs, so the 
neighbors had to take down a section of their barbed 
wire fences in the pasture fields and lay them flat. Only 
then could the engine and threshing machine move 
across the valley. 

By this time, some neighboring families began to ar¬ 
rive, walking or riding on wagons with hay frames. The 
men carried pitchforks, and the women hustled bas¬ 
kets of food. We’d have everything from fried chicken, 
potato salad, deviled eggs, and ham, to fresh garden 



radishes, onions, peas, lettuce, and more. There were 
also desserts of wild blackberry pies, chocolate cakes, 
and other sweets. Each woman had her mouthwatering 
specialties, and they expected compliments. 

Mother had tables set up under the big elm tree in 
our yard. We provided a washtub with a 50-pound 
block of ice, which would melt, yet stiU keep churned 
buttermilk and other dairy products fresh, as well as 
keeping iced tea and several large watermelons cold. I’d 
walk around those tables, my senses taking in all those 
scmmptious foods we’d soon be feasting on. 

Meanwhile, the steam engine pulled the separator 
between the two bundle stacks. Chunks of wood were 
placed on both sides of the separator’s steel wheels. 
The steam engine was positioned for the belt. It was 
nearly a foot wide and about 30 feet long. The operator 
put belt dressing on it, so it clung to the puUeys. The 
belt was stored on top of the separator, and it took two 
men to handle it. 

The engine operator put the machine in gear, and it 
started with a chug. The separator reminded me of a 
dog panting, because the whole machine shook, with 
both sides moving in and out. 

Water Boy 

The chaff and dust flying from the threshing was 
too dirty and itchy for the men to remove their shirts. 
Some tied a large bandanna, soaked In water, around 
their necks to keep the chaff away from their skin. They 
sweat profusely in the heat, often soaking their clothes. 

Boys my age vied for the job of water boy, in which 
you got to take water from the spring to the thirsty 
men. I was competing for the job with visiting boys, but 
because my dad was doing the hiring, I had an edge. I 
could make 50 cents! That was a lot of money in those 
days. Grown men would work all day for a doUar during 
the Depression. 

I grabbed two of the gallon jugs, which were wrapped 
in burlap, took them to the spring, wet the burlap thor¬ 
oughly so the water would stay cool, filled the jugs, 
and then took them back to the threshers. About every 
hour. I’d take the jugs and go among the workers. As 
they tilted a jug, the water gurgled and gurgled as they 
drank. After two or three rounds. I’d have to return to 
the spring for refills. 

The Perkins twins had wanted the job of water boy, 
and when I got it, they began to pester me. Finally, I 
told those city boys there were turtles in the spring, 
and said I’d give them a dime if they’d get rid of them. 
They disappeared quickly, and the next time I went 
for water, I found them throwing sticks at the turtles. 
I then told them that the mossback turtles were actu¬ 
ally greenback watermelons, bobbing in the current, 
and said I’d give them each a nickel if they’d carry the 
melons to the ice tub by the tables Mom had set up. 
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A farm family with 
their Aultman & Taylor 
steam traction engine. 



That’s when the whistle blew for dinner. The shriek¬ 
ing whistle hurt my ears, and it also scared Dad’s 
team. The horses began running, and Dad couldn’t 
hold them. He rolled off the wagon. At a forked tree in 
the corner of the pasture, one horse went on one side 
and the other on the opposite. The wagon tongue went 
through the fork of the tree. That stopped the horses. 
Dad turned the mares loose, and then came to eat. 

A Time for Thanks 

Dad asked our minister to say the blessing. He 
agreed, and said, “Lord, thank You for providing this 
food for the nourishment of our bodies. Thank You for 
our good neighbors. Thank You for the good women 
whose hands prepared the food. And protect us from 
all evil. Amen. Let’s eat.” 

The table was loaded with homegrown Buff Orpington 
fried chicken, creamy potatoes, baked yams, fresh- 
from-the-garden green beans, salads, homemade 
breads, pies, and cakes. There was wild honey, molas¬ 
ses, jams made from peaches and berries, and fresh 
churned butter. 

After dinner, some of the men sprawled out on the 
grass to rest, while others sat leaning against the trees. 
A few others, along with the kids, started a watermelon 
seed-spitting contest. 

In a short while, the whistle blew, and the men re¬ 
turned to work. The separator panted, and the wheat 
came pouring out. Albert Graves was the wheat sacker. 
He’d fill a sack, take an 8-inch piece of binder twine, 
gather the top of the sack with one hand and wrap the 


twine with the other, leaving his little finger out of the 
way until the last lap, which went over the finger and 
under the last wrap of the twine. He never had a sack 
come open and spill. I admired the way he did it. 

Come midafternoon, the whistle blew again, signaling 
that the threshing was completed. The men mopped 
their brows, and soon, everyone in the crew was head¬ 
ed for the swimming hole at Big Creek. One young man 
was very careful to line up flat rocks, so when he left 
the water, he wouldn’t get sand from his feet in his 
pant legs. He rinsed himself and got out, stepping on 
the stones he’d arranged. No sand was on his foot as 
he slipped it into his trouser leg. Soon, however, he was 
hopping aU over the sandy beach with one foot halfway 
through a trouser leg. Everyone laughed at his predica¬ 
ment. Later, some of the boys admitted to tying a knot 
in his pant leg. 

After the threshing machine left to go to another 
farm, the fence was restored, and the neighbors were 
gone, quiet settled over our farmyard. The threshing 
bee was over untU next year. 

Well, next year never came. The way of farm life was 
changing. We sold the Belgian mares and bought a 
tractor. By the next harvest, we had a combine. 

Long gone are the threshing bees. Lordy, how I miss 
those threshing feasts! 


Jim Boan lives in Bloomfield, Missouri. He enjoys 
reliving his childhood memories of growing up on 
a farm, and all the hard work associated with it. 


From left: From the collection of David Kolzow Sr.; From the collection of John Davidson; Page XX, From the collection of Larry Creed 



Capper’s Farmer Search Press Giveaway 

Enter for your chance to win this prize package valued at $125! 


Search Press, the world s finest art and craft 
books publisher, offers a variety of knitting, 
crochet, painting, paper craft, sewing, 
drawing, needlecraft, jewelry, embroidery, 
beading, and other craft books. 

Enter for your chance to win $125 toward 
your favorites today! 

^____ 


Id DDersianner 

Practical Advice for the Homemade Life • Since 1893 



.JP^tercolour 

Absoiut^Beg 


■wH; MINI HOOP 
iCM embroideries 


Book o 1 . ^ 
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IS loveable animals 
to crochet using 
chunicy yam 


Press 


Search 


SEARCH PRESS 

The world’s finest art and craft books 


www.CappersFarmer.eom/Sweepstakes/Search-Press2020 


No purchase necessary. A purchase will not increase your chances of winning. Open to legal residents of the contiguous 
United States (excludes Alaska and Hawaii). Entrants must be 18 years of age or older. Sweepstakes begins 05/18/2020 and ends 12/11/2020. 

See official rules online at www.cappersfarmer.eom/sweepstakes/search-press2020 | Sponsor: Capper’s Farmer, 1503 SW 42nd St., Topeka, KS 66609. 



Get your weekly dose of homemade living and 
homesteading insight, with a dash of modern living 


Sewing, cooking, and home crafts 

Gardening, small-acreage farming, and raising animals 
Reader remembrances from simpler times and rural life 
And much MORE! 




Sign up at www.CappersFarmer.com/Newsletter 
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Recommended Products for Wiser Living 


FLAVORED BUTTERS 

Lucy Vaserfirer's Flavored Butters 
provides the recipes and techniques 
for honnemade flavored butters. In 
50 recipes, she offers up ideas that 
are amazingly quick to execute in the 
kitchen and transformative in the flavor 
they impart. 

#9946 $12.74 



THE APPLE COOKBOOK, 3^0 EDITION 

From sweet to savory and from breakfast 
to bedtime, apples take center stage in 
this fun volume. The Apple Cookbook has 
recipes ranging from traditional apple 
pies and crisps to unexpected surprises 
like Ground Lamb Kebabs with Apple 
Mint Raita. With plenty of vegan and 
gluten-free options, you'll be cooking 
apple-based dishes that you can enjoy 
with all of your friends. 

#8987 $12.71 


AUTHOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER PROJECT SMOKE 


BARBECUE / 

SAUCES, 

RUBS AND MARINADES t 
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BASTES, BUTTERS, ajid GLAZES, TOO 


BARBECUE SAUCES, RUBS 
AND MARINADES 

Barbecue sauces, rubs, and marinades 
are every griller's secret weapon.These 
flavor boosters give grilled food its 
character, personality, depth, and soul. 
With more than 200 recipes, this book 
teaches you how to incorporate Thai, 
Mexican, Italian, Indian, and more unique 
flavors into your dishes.This is the 
essential companion cookbook for every 
at-home griller looking to up their game. 
While Supplies Last! 

#8279 $9.30 



MEALS IN AJAR 

Perfect for anyone on the go. This book 
provides recipes for all-in-one meals, 
such as creamy tomato soup, artisan 
bread, lemon chicken piccata, and 
chocolate cake. 

#6657 $13.56 


STAINLESS STEEL BUTTER CHURNER 

Want to add that old-school flair to your 
kitchen, but without the backbreaking 
work of a classic butter churner? Try out this 
stainless steel butter churner, a sophisticated 
and easy-to-use device that lets you turn 
whipping cream into real butter in minutes. 
Simply place the cream into the churner, turn 
the handle, and in as little as 10 minutes you 
can enjoy fresh and delicious butter! 

#9927 $37.99 


SWEET MARY'S WOOD BUTTER MOLD, MAPLE 

Mold and press out a one-pound block of your own butter, or smaller blocks 
depending upon how far back you pull the press, with this hand-made 
butter mold! Made in the USA, each butter press is finished by craftsmen, 
and then oiled with 100% Non-GMO organic Coconut Oil. Simply reapply 
oil when needed. Made with precision, each follower fits into the mold 
extremely well so that little butter is left behind after pressing out your one- 
pound block of butter. While Supplies Last! 


#8842 ,$64;5(r $54.83 
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MANUAL CAST IRON GRAIN & 
CORN MILL 

This manual, cast iron grain and corn 
mill is perfect for helping you make 
cornmeal from dehydrated corn. If 
you are a home brewer, this mill is 
great for cracking malted barley, oats, 
and other grains. In addition, farmers 
love this mill for making chicken 
feed! Featuring a heavy-duty crank 
handle that turns effortlessly and 
an extra-large, 5 1/2-inch-diameter 
hopper, this mill easily clamps onto 
any countertop (up to 1 1/2 inches). 
Please allow two weeks for delivery. 
Available for shipment to continental 
U.S. addresses only. 

#9471 $37.99 


To Order, Call toll-free: 800-678-4883 (outside U.S. and for customer service: call 785-274-4364) 



































TOMATO PRESS & SAUCE MAKER 

This tomato press separates seeds and skins from soft 
fruits and vegetables. This strainer is your best friend 
for home canning and making pasta. Use it to make 
apple sauce, tomato purees, fresh juices, salsa, baby 
food, jam, and more! Please allow two weeks for delivery. 
Available for shipment to continental U.5. addresses only. 

#9468 $56.99 




IxiuiAe l^enahan Wallace 


t-A Tal^ of Bittersweet Love Sqvit^e 
Challenges in Wyoming Te^itory yir. 


101 ONE-DISH DINNERS 

In 101 One-Dish Dinners, Andrea Chesman shows off the 
versatility of Dutch ovens, skillets, and casserole pans 
for one-dish dinners that save you time. Classic baked 
dishes like ham and potato gratin, chicken potpie, and 
vegetable lasagna go head-to-head with diverse stovetop 
suppers like jambalaya, seafood paella, and pad Thai in this 
beautiful guide. 

#8032 $14.41 


THE LONGING OF THE DAY 

This thrilling adventure tells the story of Matt 
Jamison and his sister, Catty after they are rescued by 
Ben and Anne Clayton after their parents death. And 
how growing up with the Claytons'own daughter. 
Eve, Matt's brotherly care matures into forbidden 
love. Unable to speak of his love for Eve and hurt his 
adoptive parents. Matt leaves his childhood ranch 
home to rove as a cowhand. While Supplies Last! 

#55 $3.19 


THE BACKYARD HOMESTEAD SEASONAL PLANNER 

This guide offers expert 
advice on what tasks to do 
around your farm and when 
to do them ... no matter 
where on the planet you call 
home! Author Ann Larkin 
Hansen sets the priorities 
for each area of the farm, 
including the barn, garden, 
orchard, field, pasture, and 
woodlot. She provides 
an at-a-glance to-do list 
along with tips and a more 
in-depth discussion of key 
topics for the season. 

#8565 JiSnSS" $16.11 


THE EDIBLE GARDEN 

In The Edible Garden, author Alys Eowler shows that 
there's a way to take the good life and refashion it to 
fit in with life in the city. Abandoning the limitations 
of traditional gardening methods, she has created 
a beautifully productive garden that mimics natural 
systems, producing delicious homegrown food for her 
table. While Supplies Last! 

#7007 $12.00 


COBRAHEAD 12"SHORT HANDLE 
WEEDER& CULTIVATOR 

Gardeners love the CobraHead Weeder & Cultivator! This 
tool does it all: weed, cultivate, scalp, edge, dig, furrow, 
plant, and harvest with ease. It features a comfortable and 
efficient handle and a sharp blade that cuts through tough 
soils. The Wisconsin-made tool comes with a one-year 
unconditional warranty. Please allow two weeks for delivery. 
Available for shipment to continental U.S addresses only. 

#6551 $25.16 


WEED SPINNER 

Got weeds? Let your drill do the work. The Weed 
Spinner is an innovative drill-driven weed 
removal tool that spins out weeds at the 
root. It's fast and fun to use.There's 
no kneeling, bending, or getting 
your hands dirty! Drill not included. 

Please allow two weeks for delivery. 

Available for shipment to continental 
U.S. addresses only. 


#9754 $17.95 


OR VISIT: Store.CappersFarmer.com Mention Promo Code: MCFPAKZ8 Sales ends 10/05/20 
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BEAUTIFUL LUFFA 

Beautiful Luffa will change the way you see and use these 
unique vegetables. So much more than bath scrubbers, 
luffas can be used as a fiber for sewing, an ingredient in 
the kitchen, and more! With author Janice Cox's help, you'll 
learn everything you need to know about growing and 
using these unusual plants. 

#9958 .$ 0 * 99 ' $ 14.39 



Making Milk-Enriched Soaps 
from Goat to Almond 

ANNE-MARIE FAIOLA 
best-selling author of Pure Soapmoking 




MILK SOAPS 

In Milk Soaps, expert soapmaker Anne-Marie Faiola 
guides you through the process of creating your own 
nnoisturizing soaps using a wide variety of milks, from 
cow and goat to vegan nut milks, and she shows you 
how to achieve decorative effects including swirls, 
insets, and layers. 


#9696 $ 18.66 


HERBAL ANTIVIRALS 

With new strains of viruses emerging, more 
people are looking for alternative ways to boost 
immunity and fight infection.This comprehensive 
manual addresses the best herbal protocols for 
strengthening the Immune system and treating flu, 
encephalitis, SARS, Ebola, dengue fever, and more. 

#6864 ^$ 34 ^ 15 ' $ 21.21 


Natural Remedies for 
Emerging & Resistant 
Viral Infections 


• Treatment protocols for influenza, 
encephalitis. SARS. dengue, the 
herpes group, and more 

• Comprehensive guide to the most 
potent natural antiviral herbs 

• Effective ways to strengthen the 
immune system 








WOOD 
ALLET 

iVotide^ 


20 STUNNING DIY 
STORAGE & 
DECOR DESIGNS 
MADE FROM 
RECLAIMED PALLETS 

SAMANTHA 

HARTMAN 



STEPHEN HARROD RUNNER 

author of Herbal Antibiotics 


\ 



WOOD PALLET WONDERS 

This instructional collection of 20 incredible 
home design projects uses wood pallets and 
reclaimed materials to create eye-catching 
storage and decor. With easy-to-follow, 
step-by-step Instructions on crafting simple 
and stylish projects, the book allows you to 
add exquisite designs to your home or find 
inspiration for your own unique touch! 

#9364 ^$ 0 * 99 ^ $ 14.44 


BIRDFEEDERS, SHELTERS 
& BATHS 

This instructional guide features 
more than 25 complete, step-by-step 
projects for weekend woodworkers 
who want to attract birds to their 
backyards. The wide range of 
easy-to-follow designs includes 
birdfeeders, baths, and even a 
roosting box! 

#9692 .$ 1 * 95 ' $ 13.56 


The Weekend Workshop Collection 

BIRDFEEDERS 

SHELTERS & BATHS 


Over 25 
Complete 
Step-by-Step 
Pi Projects 
^ for the 
Weekend 
Woodworker 



Edward A. Baldwin 


To Order, Call toll-free: 800-678-4883 (outside U.S. and for customer service: call 785-274-4364) 





































































HERBAL COMPANION 
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THE ULTIMATE GUIDE TO 
GROWING. PRESERVING. 
AND USING HERBS 


8,167 USEFUL SKILLS AND STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIDNS 


WISDOM 

& KNOW-HOW 


LISTS. RESOURCES. INGREDIENTS. TABLES. EORHULAS. RECIPES 


BEAUTIFUL LAVENDER 

In Beautiful Lavender, Janice Cox walks you through many varieties 
of lavender, and the best practices for growing and using different 
types. Learn how to tend and harvest lavender in your garden, as 
well as various ways of infusing it into your own lavender body- 
care products, cleaning products, and even learn how to make a 
completely lavender-inspired breakfast. 

#10160 $37.99 


BUILDING SMALL BARNS, 

SHEDS & SHELTERS 

This guide includes everything you need to 
know to build your own toolsheds, woodsheds, 
barns, underground root cellars, smokehouses, 
animal shelters, and fences. Just follow the 
simple yet detailed instructions to create your 
own outbuildings. 

#525 ^$*0:95' $16.11 


THE HOMESTEADER'S HERBAL 
COMPANION 

From teaching how to incorporate 
herbs and essential oils around your 
home, to showing how to enhance 
your family's health and well-being, 
this book acts as a go-to guide 
for those wishing to live a more 
natural homesteading lifestyle.This 
306-page guide features an array of 
beautiful photos and easy-to-read 
terminology. 

#8868 $ 21.21 


THE 




JOHN MOODY. CO-FOUNDER OF STEADER 
roRCWORO BY JOEL SALATIN 


DOOM 3NIMQ1S “T'- NIVU DNIHllVD ~r INVId 01 iVHM 3NIDI330 


THE FRUGAL HOMESTEADER 

Build your homesteading dreams 
with all the affordable DIY 
innovations, tips, and stories you 
need to successfully set out on a 
path to self-sufficiency. Whether 
you're just starting out and 
looking for new, sustainable, and 
affordable ideas, approaches, and 
techniques, or you're a small-scale 
farmer in regenerative agriculture. 
The Frugal Homesteader is the 
DIY manual to help you succeed. 

#9067 $21.24 


HOW TO START A 

WORM BIN 

Your Guide to Getting Started 
with Worm Composting 


HENRY OW N 


HOW TO START A 
WORM BIN 

People all over the world 
are turning their food scraps 
into nutrient-rich worm 
compost through starting 
their own worm bin. How 
to Start a Worm Bin contains 
everything you need to get 
started worm composting 
in one easy-to-read book. 
Topics include what type 
of worms to buy, how to 
construct a bin, maintain 
the right environment, and 
how to foster a 
thriving worm 


herd. You'll 

discover that worm composting is a year-round activity 
that is easy, fast, convenient, good for the earth, good for 
your plants, and fun. 

#8571 $8.46 


52 HOMESTEAD SKILLS 

52 Homestead Skills follows 
homesteader Kimberlee Bastien, 
as she learns one homesteading 
skill per week over the course of an 
entire year.The book details all of 
Bastien's adventures, from building a 
beehive and becoming a beekeeper 
to creating her own laundry and dish 
soap. Whether you already live on a 
homestead, are transitioning onto 
one, or are only thinking about it, 

52 Homestead Skills will help turn your 
dreams into a life worth living. 

#9058 $19.96 


Homestead Skills 

A self-taught homesteader’s one-year journey 
to learning a skill a week 
- Kimberlee Bastien - 


COUNTRY WISDOM & KNOW-HOW 

The complete guide for everything homesteading- 
related, Country Wisdom & Know-How will get 
homesteaders from every phase of life back to 
providing for themselves and their families with 
their own two hands. Filled with 8,167 useful skills 
and step-by-step instructions, this 1,000-page guide 
covers everything from raising animals to butter and 
cheese, to gardening, building structures, crafting, 
and more. 

#8219 $16.99 


OR VISIT: Store.CappersFarmer.com Mention Promo Code: MCFPAKZ8 Sales ends 10/05/20 
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■ • Acnase Rough Cut Mowers 
offer the heaviest huilt deck 
■ . ’ll. design and a wider range of 

■ - features and opdons than any 
' other putt behind mower. 

• 44” &5r deck sizes. ^ 

• large 19-21HP electric start ' 
' engine options. 

• Attach to Aiv’s & tnv’s. 


ROUGH CUT MOWERS 


TlUGEEQUrMBIT 


For a free catalog and product DVD please call 815-539-6954 or visit wwvir.kunzeng.com! 



The Simple Stitch Series 

Come Back to the Simple Life where Family, Friends and Faith are First. 

Whether at A Simple Stitch browsing the new selection of yarns or at 
Slipknot Farm, spending a day in the country at the Homestead, Eliza 
will make you feel right at home among friends and family. Join the 
journey and try a favorite recipe while you are here. 

A SIMPLE STITCH; A COMMON THREAD, A SIMPLE STITCH, A TIME 
TO MEND; A SIMPLE STIR, A MEMORY SERVED (84 recipes, full color 
cookbook) written by Deb Obermeier 

Available at debobooks.com, WalMart.com, Target.com, Amazon 
and online booksellers. 

debobooks.com • debobooks@yahoo.com 


COM 



Earth- (J 
Sheltered 

Solar Greenhouse Book 


THE $50 & UP 
UNDERGROUND 
HOUSE BOOK _ - 


BUILD UNDERGROUND HOUSES/SHELTERS/GREENHOUSES DIRT CHEAP! 

Order the 3 DVD set for 
$95.00 plus $7 Shipping 
and get both The $50 
and Up Underground 
House Book and The 

Earth-Sheltered Solar SPECIAL ORDERS NOW 

Greenhouse Book each AVAILABLE ON OUR WEBSITE: 

for less than Vi price. www.undergroundhousing.com 

Both books ship free. 800 - 328-8790 




Natures Remedy 
For Fighting 
Viruses 
and Germs 



ColloidalResearch.com 



a cookbook of crQQtiVQ 
mix-and-match 
recipes for pickled 

vegetables and fraRs 

$9425 

item # 9505 

Call 800-678-4883 or visit 
Store.CappersFarmer.com 
Promo code: MCFPAKZ3 























































The FIREVIEW® 

Wood Cook Stove 






The Fireview is a high-efficiency, 
airtight, wood-burning cookstove 
that is perfect for home, cottage 
or camp. It serves as a high-output 
room heater, a cooking appliance 
and, with an optional water jacket, 
a source of hot water. For even 
more cooking versatility add 
the optional gas side burners. 
Models also available in all-gas, 
all-electric or dual fuel. 

Let us build one for you. 






ElmiraStoveWorks.com 
if 1-800-295-8498 S 


RANGES • WALL OVENS • REFRIGERATORS • MICROWAVES • DISHWASHERS 



SKYLINE 

ENTERPRISES 


OUR UNIQUE DESIGN MAKES 
HANGING LAUWDRY A 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 



/ 


• 8" 12" 8 16" poly or aluminum pulleys 

• Powdercoot finish on metal components 

• Spring lock mechanism to lock pulley 

• Cable guides to prevent derailing 

• 4 foot galvanized elevator pole 



www.skylineclotheslines.com 

330.403.3010 
skylinenter@gmail.com 

5452 Township Rd. 377 
Millersburg, OH 44654 

H 



Costom-Designed Insurance 


CAPPER'S 

INSURANCE SERVICE,INC 


1503 SW 42ND ST, TOPEKA, KS 66609-1265 
(800) 678-7741 • www.Capperslnsurance.com 


Brought to you by a name you can trust... 


We offer unique life, health and accident 
insurance designed to meet the specific 
needs of our readers and their families. 

Let us help you achieve financial security 
in today's world of skyrocketing costs. 

Call 1-800-678-7741 for 
no-obligation information today. 


Doug Nyman 
Newton, KS 


Mike Litke 
Wakefield, KS 


Dean DeVore 
Manson, IA 


Ken Manson 
Emporia, KS 


Anthony Gruber 
Shenandoah, IA 


www.CappersFarmer.com 


















PUNTS/SEEDS/TREES 


CLASSIFIEDS 




ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 


POLAR 
G-Class 

Best Downdraft 

OUTDOOR WOOD FURNACE 

The industry leader in proven clean 
burn technology 

• All Fire no smoke. 

• Combustion efficiency 99.5% 

• Burns up to 60% less wood 

• 7 industry firsts 

• Carbon neutral 

• Oldest renewable energy. 

• Compatible with off-grid use 

PORTAGE 
and 
MAIN 

Best Updraft 
CONTACT 

Ultimate Outdoor Furnace LLC 
Les Radcliffe 
507-254-0622 

Polar Furnace Factory Rep Dealer/ 
Agent opportunities 

www.ultimateoutdoorfurnace.coni 


BOOKS MAGAZINES 




52 SURVIVAL BOOKS AT 
WWW.SURVIVALEXPERTBLOG. 
COM/52-SURVIVAL-BOOKS 


CRAFS 


SEATWEAVING SUPPLIES, chair cane, 
reed splint. Shaker Tape, fiber & natural rush. 
Complete line of basketmaking supi^ies. 
Waxed linen cord. Royalwood Ltd., 517-MEL 
Woodville Rd., Mansfield, Ohio 44907.800- 
526-1630. www.RoyalwoodLtd.com 


FREE 


SOON Church/Government 
uniting,suppressing 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY enforcing 
NATIONAL SUNDAY LAW. 

Be informed! 

TBSM, BOX 99, Lenoir City,TN 37771, 
thebiblesaystruth@yahoo.com 
1-888-211-1715. 


GARDENING 




FIBERGLASS GREENHOUSES 

One piece, auto vents 
8', 15'and 28.5'Sizes 
www.migreenhouse.com 
866-478-4050 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUQS 


COOKIE CUTTERS Order our catalog 
now for only $10 (Refundable via cred¬ 
it voucher when your total orders for 
the 2020 calendar year reach $25.00) 
Over 700 shapes, designs, & sets cover¬ 
ing all holidays & many subjects. Mail 
check, money order to: Cape County 
Cookie Cutter Company, PO Box 424, 
Cape Girardeau, MO 63702 


LUNATEC® Odor-Free Dishcloths and 
Self-Cleaning Washcloths stay odor-free, 
dry in minutes, rinse clean and have less 
bacteria than sponges or cotton cloths. 
Try them today, www.lunatecgear.com 


MUSIC 


GOSPEL PIANO CDS Hymns, gospel 
songs from days gone by! All instrumental 
(no singing). Great for retirees, 
housewives, quilters, farmers, travelers, 
everyone! Free brochure. Jacky Campbell, 
216 Spokane Rd, Natchez, MS 39120. 
bennycampbell495@yahoo.com 


MUSICAL 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUT¬ 
TON BOXES, new, used, trade, repairs. 
Catalogues $5. Castiglione, Box 40, Warren, 
Ml 48090.586-755-6050, 
www.castiglioneaccordions.com 


PERSONALS 


SINGLES: Meet single people throughout 
rural America. Confidential. Reputable. Free 
details. COUNTRY CONNECTIONS, PO 
Box 408, Superior, NE 68978; 
countryconnections@superiorne.com; 
countryconnections.org 



SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 
SEED EXCHANGE 

Open-pollinated, Heirloom & Organic 
Seeds & Garlic selected for flavor 
and local adaptability. Free Catalog 
540-894-9480. 

www.southernexposure.com 


Advertise In the 
next Issue 
of Capper's Farmer. 
Call 866-848-5416 



NEW! SMALL FARM PRICING! 

Vegetables Herbs Flowers 
Fast Shipping 
Free Catalog 
TOLL FREE 
844-254-7333 
www.burrellseeds.com 


POULTRY 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 203 variet¬ 
ies shipped to your local post office, chickens, 
rare breeds, bantams, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
guineas, pheasants, quail, supplies and vid¬ 
eos. Since "1936" Cackle Hatchery® PO 
Box 529, Lebanon, MO 65536, 417-532- 
4581.cacklehatchery.com 

Myers Poultry Farm - FREE CATALOG. 
Chicks (9 meat varieties). Ducklings, 
Goslings, Turkeys, Guineas, more. 966 
Rogers Hill Road, South Fork, PA 15956; 
814-539-7026 www.myerspoultry.com 


REAL ESTATE 


FREE! Ozarks' largest real estate catalog. 
Affordable rural and small town properties 
of all types, www.onlmeoml.com 
1-800-591-4047. 



OVER 900 RECIPES by Amish and 
Mennonite cooks. Gluten free section. 
$19.00 postpaid. Rufus and Rachel Zook, 
440 N Galbraith Road, Mio, Ml 48647. 


ca opersianner 

Ogden Publications, Inc. cannot be held respon¬ 
sible for unsolicited manuscripts, photographs. 


illustrations or other materials. 

Canada Post International Publications Mail 
Product Sales Agreement No. 40601019; 
Subscriptions: $24.95 for one year in the United 
States and its provinces; $31.95 per year in 
Canada and $35.95 per year foreign, prepaid 


in US funds. (CANADA GST NBR, 89745 1720 
RTOOOl) 

Capper's Farmer does not recommend, approve 
or endorse the products and/or services offered 
by companies advertising in the magazine or on 
the website. 



























































PROTECT ENGINES FROM RATS 


CLASSIFIEDS 




OVER 6000 PEOPLE, ARE spraying 
Rataway Fragrance and saving over 10 
Million $ in damages since 1999. Protect 
engines, homes from rats, mice, squirrels, 
rabbits.. $25 makes a gallon, safe around 
children & pets. Order two., get free bottle 
of odor eliminator. Makes 64 oz www.Rat- 
away.com or call 805-646-2177 or send a 
check to Rataway.com 2114 South Rice Rd 
Ojai, CA 93023. Free shipping. 



CLASSIC CHARMING SHUHERS 

All Types & Sizes, Real Wood Shutters 
Make All The Difference! 
www.shuttercraft.com 
Madison, Q - Family Owned 
Free Brochure (203) 245-2608 
www.shuttercraft.com 



DEFOREST SOAP COMPANY 

Our soap is made with all natural 
products, mildly scented, cleans your 
body, rinses well, leaves no residue and 
is gentle on the skin. 

WWW.DEFORESTSOAP.COM 

info@deforestsoap.com 




Gardening 101 for Your 



The Mother Earth News Beginner’s Guide to Gardening helps answer 
all the unknowns. Those considering taking the leap will gain valuable 
advice and a bird’s-eye view of what makes for a perfect garden site, 
what it takes to prepare the plot, how to select the tools needed, and 
more. Then, for those who are ready to get their hands dirty, it walks 
them through 10 possible methods to start with and teaches how to 
keep track of records to look back on. After these initial steps, the 
Beginner’s Guide to Gardening discusses the top gardening challenges, 
starting seeds indoors, common mistakes to avoid, disease prevention 
basics, and much more. $12.99 | Item #9404 


Ifi ppefs i anner 


For more information, visit 

Store.CappersFarmer.com or call 800'678-4883 

Price does not include shipping and handling. 

Promo code: MCFPAKZ3 



































































A rainbow appears over 
a farmstead after a 
summer rain shower. 



Getty Images/steverts 





















CAUTION 


Summit 


Summit 


FOR ORGANIC 
PRODUCTION 


Year-Round’Spray Oil 

• A superior horticultural oil. 

• Kills harmful garden insects. 

• Used & approved by organic growers — 

USE UP TO THE DAY OF HARVEST. 

• Great for fruit trees, shrubs, and vegetable plants. 


Summit... responsible solutions®, Mosquito Dunks®, and Mosquito Bits® are registered trademarks of Summit Chemical Compan; 


Summit*... 800.227,8664 SummitRes ponsibleSolutions.com 


Responsible Solutions For Home & Garden 


Quickly kills Ticks & Fleas — including Deer Ticks (which carry Lyme Disease). 

Spray tick habitats such as the yard perimeter, shady perennial beds^^^ 
and weedy, bushy areas. 


• Available in ready-to-spray hose-end bottle or^ JH 
easy mix concentrate for your own spray^^^^ f 

Prevention is your best defense. 


v#- 


Tick & Flea Spray 

KiLLS Ticks and 


Fleas Outdoors 

t¥orl(sUpto4WMks. 


Summit® 

Tick & Flea 


The dangers of tick-borne diseases are on the rise. 

C n 11 ^ ^^*^9 lasting control of ticks and fleas treat 

^ §^1 ^3 lawns, shrubs and trees surrounding your home. 


Tick & Flea Spray 

CONCENTRATE " ^ 

KILLS Ticks and Fleas Outdoors 


^ ivories Up to 4 Weeks 


Summit tt l t- VM 

Year-Round* Spray Oil 

xV FOR ORGANIC GARDENING 

KiUs Garden Insects 


Professional Mosquito Control for the Homeowner! 

Kills Mosquitoes That Transmit— WEST NILE VIRUS & EEE 


Mosquito Dunks 


Mosquito Bits 


• America’s #1 biological mosquito 
control—contains BTI. 

• 100% natural & biodegradable. 

• Use in bird baths, planters, rain 
barrels, fish ponds— in any 
standing water. 

• Harmless to animals, fish, birds, 
honey bees, or plants. 

• Use for long term control— 

30 days or more. . 


FOR ORGANIC 
PROOUCTION 


EKh Owinuils llo«|«Ho L«vi. For 3S Di„ or mom. 
Biologtcal _ 

Mosquito Control 


CHEMICAL FREE! 
Biological BTI Control 

100% NATURAL 
100% EFFECTIVE 




• 100% effective biological 
mosquito control utilizing BTI. 

• Harmless to people, pets, plants, 
and honey bees. 

• Granular for broad coverage 
and quick results. 

Also kills FUNGUS GNAT larvael 


For maximum 
mosquito coutrol 
use with 

Mosquito Duuks® 

















